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OUR UN-IMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


One of the most obvious methods of “ alleviating the miseries 
of public prisons” is to make them subservient to the highest 
good of the sufferer as well as of society. To this end nothing 
is more important than the conviction on the part of the im- 
prisoned, that however galling and humbling it may be to pre- 
sent endurance, submission is required by the just and equal 
laws of the country, the penalties of which are exacted with an 
even hand from all transgressors. 

On the other hand there are few obstacles to the success of 
the most perfect system of prison discipline more formidable, 
and few sources of impatience, irritation, and consequent misery 
among convicts more prolific, than the conviction that they 
suffer wrongfully; that the law which condemns them is an ex- 
pression of revenge or resentment, and not of justice or social 
self-preservation, and that while to them judgment is a rod of 
iron in the hands of a tyrant, to multitudes of far greater 
Villains it is but a feather in a fool’s cap. 

We know not what amelioration of our penal laws, what im- 


provement in the structure of prisons, or in the diet or employ- 
VOL. X.—1 
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2 OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION, 


ment, or manner of treating convicts, would conduce half so 
much to the present patient endurance of suffering and the 
radical and permanent reformation of the sufferer, as a faithful, 
impartial execution of the criminal law. So long as we make 
fish of one and flesh of another—so long as we lay hands on 
the weakest rather than on the worst, and fill our prisons with 
those who are easiest to catch, rather than with those for whom 
the prison is the fittest place, it is to be feared that little pro- 
gress will be made in reforming prisons or suppressing crime. 
Few persons, without giving their thoughts to the subject, 
would apprehend, truly, the force of the title to our present 
article. The first and prevailing notion of men is, that though 
rogues sometimes escape, they are generally caught; that 
those who elude present arrest, are “nabbed” after a while; 
and that a census of our prison population, would tally pretty 
nearly with a census of our eriminal population. We remem- 
ber an instance in which a motion was made in a committee of 
gentlemen, not unacquainted with the history of prisons, to 
strike out from the draft of a report, a paragraph which re- 
presented the moral difference as very slight between the hun- 
dred thieves in prison and the five hundred thieves out. It 
was maintained that it would be regarded as a general libel on 
the public to affirm, even indirectly, that so large a proportion 
of these ugly fellows fail toreceive the due reward of their deeds. 
If we are not mistaken there is a common feeling of con- 
fidence that, as a general thing, dishonest and violent men 
are taken care of by the public authorities; and that, if here 
and there the course of justice is evaded, it is in the same way’ 
that now and then, an elephant or a bear escapes from a me- 
nagerie-cage into the street. If this illustration were reversed, 
and it were affirmed that our caught and caged rogues are re- 
presented by the elephant or the bear in the menagerie, while 
our rogues at large have their prototype, for numbers and 
ferocity, in the jungles of India, or among the icebergs of 
Nova Zembla, we should perhaps be thought to fall into the 
opposite extreme, but we are not quite sure, that it would not 
be much the safest and soundest position,—all things considered. 











































































OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 3 


In whatever light the imprisonment of offenders is regarded, 
whether as a protection to society from farther depredations, 
or as a punishment for a specific offence, or as a means of re- 
forming the culprit or at least of deterring him and others, 
from the farther pursuit of criminal courses, it should be admin- 
istered without respect of persons, and with uniform efficiency, 
or its effect will be in a great measure neutralized. The head 
of an unruly and vicious family, who should attempt to cor- 
rect their misdeeds by chastising one of three, or of six, while 
the rest go unwhipped, would only make matters worse. The 
one who suffers would regard him as an arbitrary tyrant; and 
the two or the five, who profit by his indulgence, would spurn 
him as a miserable dotard. If we were inclined to such an 
odious job, and had time to look over the newspapers of the 
country, or the papers of any of our large cities and gather up 
the items of the criminal record, which appear there from day to 
day ; showing in one column, the offences of every grade which 
are followed by conviction and merited punishment, and in ano- 
ther, those which are alleged, or proved, but not prosecuted ; or if 
prosecuted, not prosecuted to conviction, or if prosecuted and 
convicted, not punished, or if punished only partially so,—it 
would exhibit a contrast by no means satisfactory to those who 
have life or property to protect, or who are looking for an im- 
proved state of society from the justice which is meted out to 
fraudulent and violent men. 

We do not forget, nor disallow the wholesome maxim of law, 
that every man is presumed to be innocent, till he is proved to 
be guilty. The law could presume nothing less than that, con- 
sistently with the liberty of the citizen. But who needs to be 
told that the verdict of public opinion has pronounced hundreds 
and thousands of men to be criminal, against whom no warrant 
was ever issued; and though they enjoy their liberty, and the 
privileges of citizenship, and walk the streets like other men, 
untold gold would as soon be committed to the custody of the 
va arrant thief that ever entered or left Newgate, as to 
them. 


The impression we wish to make on the mind of the reader 
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4 OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


is, that while the structure and discipline of our penitentiaries 
is a matter of vital importance, as it respects the comparatively 
insignificant section of the host of bad men that we find there, 
—crime will steadily increase in amount and atrocity, unless 
adequate and appropriate agencies are employed in other direc- 
tions. We must act on wnconvicted criminals, out of whose 
thick ranks we draw, here and there, one unwary fellow and 
make a genuine convict of him. It is not the verdict, how- 
ever, that makes him guilty; it only declares his guilt in due 
form of law, and so makes him a convict. 

If one should attempt to classify that large portion of our 
community, that may properly be regarded as criminal, though 
not convicts, some of the heads would be as follows :— 

1. Intemperate men whose habits are such as to weaken or 
destroy the sense of responsibility, (which is with many the 
strongest restraining motive,) and excite them to misdeeds, from 
which in a sober frame they would shrink—nay revolt with 
horror. 

An intemperate man is a self-made madman., He deliber- 
ately deprives himself of the faculties that raise him above the 
brutes and make him amenable to law; and by the same act 
he aggravates the guilt of disobedience. He blinds himself to 
the distinction between right and wrong, and by the same act 
gives the depraved and violent passions of his nature full force. 
Is he not a criminal ? 

2. Public beggars and vagrants must be reckoned among 
our criminal population. Very rarely, (if ever) are these hab- 
its of life attained, without the sacrifice of truth and honesty ; 
and still more rarely are they indulged, without positive infrac- 
tions of the law of meum and tuum. 

3. Idle and tradeless youth and men, who are without an 
honest occupation, or any visible means of support, must be re- 
garded as another, and not an inconsiderable class of our 
criminal population. An industrious man may be a rogue, but 
an idle man must be worthless, and can scarcely fail to be 
vicious. The nursery in which such saplings are found, is the 
same from which the most crooked and cross-grained timber 






































OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 5 


springs. There is no other source so prolific of rogues, as the idle 
and tradeless community. They withhold the contribution they 
owe to that aggregate of labor which is indispensable to gener- 
al prosperity. Every idle man lays an undue burden on some 
other back. _It may be questioned whether a single measure 
could be adopted, which would so sensibly and suddenly re- 
duce the number of our convicted and unconvicted knaves, as the 
setting to work of every man, woman and child, who is habitu- 
ally idle, and ostensibly without the means of support. 

4, There are thousands of men and women released from 
penitentiaries, county prisons, houses of correction, and other 
penal or restraining institutions, whose temporary privations 
have only sharpened their mischievous wit, or exasperated 
their hostility to the repose and security of the public. Many 
of them come out of their hiding places advanced in the know- 
ledge of the best methods of pursuing their iniquitous ways, 
and with a ferocity of disposition which will shrink from no 
deed of darkness or violence that they may be tempted to 
commit. Few of our penal institutions of the highest class, 
and still fewer of the common gaols of the country, can be 
regarded as in any sense reformatory in their influence. 
Most of them are manifestly quite the reverse.* We must re- 
gard our penal institutions therefore, in the main, as contribu- 
ting quite as much to the criminal force of the country as 
they subtract from it. 

Dare we say that the balance, on this score, is not sadly against 
us? In a single morning paper now before us, are paragraphs 
giving an account of the escape of five prisoners from one 


* In some manufactories, there is what is called, a “finishing room,” in 
which the article manufactured, undergoes the last manipulation and 
finish, before it is sent to the merchant. Somewhat analogous to this fin- 
ishing room are our prisons. The culprit comes under the power of the 
law, guilty it may be, but driven to crime perchance by poverty, igno- 
Tance, sudden temptation or provocation, or enticed to-it by evil associates, 
In the prison he is finished, and when he leaves it, he starts upon his new 
career -an adept in the art of villany; schooled into depravity, by society 
itself. These are sad and mortifying truths ; would that we could awaken 
attention to them.— Ninth Report N. Y. Prison Association. 
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6 OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


gaol, and the discharge of eleven, at once, from another ; “ three 
of these last being incorrigible rogues, from whom we can 
only expect a new set of operations with augers and skeleton 
keys.” 

Within a few weeks we have noticed numerous escapes from 
pursuing officers, and from officers after arrest, and before ex 
amination ; escapes on the way to and from court ; escapes from 
the court-presence; escapes before and after conviction, and 
from the execution of the sentence. In one instance, two State’s 
prison convicts, one of whom is among the most finished villains 
in the land,were on their way to Auburn. They were shackled 
and handcuffed, and chained together. When within ten miles 
of Auburn, one of them feigned sickness, and persuaded the 
officer to let them stand on the platform. The officer remained 
by them; ‘a brakeman was on the other side of the coupling, 
and the train was going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
when the conjoined pair sprung from the platform, and rolled 
over and over, down the embankment! The bell-rope connect- 
ed with the engine-room did not serve, and the officer was 
obliged to pass through the train, to give him notice of his 
loss,—but it was too late to recapture his prisoners. 

In another instance three convicts were found at large im- 
mediately after their commitment. Supposing them to be par- 
doned, some severe comments were made on this injudicious 
interference of the Governor ; who thereupon declared his igno- 
rance of the whole matter; and upon farther investigation, it 
was found that the Governor’s clerk had issued the pardons, 
without any reference to his excellency, who was at the. time 
quite ill! Why not his chambermaid, or his hostler ? 

5. Then we have a vast multitude of newly-arrived villains, 
who having been thoroughly educated to crime and inured to 
all the ways of preventing, detecting and punishing it in the 
old countries, come among-us unsuspected, and enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of preying upon the property and peace of our com- 
munities, unmolested, for months and years (it may be), until 
some deed of extraordinary atrocity draws attention to them, 
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after which they fall into their appropriate rank of old con- 
victs. * 

A respectable local newspaper lately published the fol- 
lowing statistics of crime and pauperism in Jersey City and 
Hudson County, showing the nativity of the criminals and 
paupers :—Number of inhabitants in Jersey City, 21,000, viz: 
natives, 12,000; Irish, 5,000; other foreigners, 4,000. Num- 
ber of persons who have been confined in the city prison, 
4,100, viz: natives, 75; Irish, 3,550; other foreigners, 475. 
Number of persons confined at present in the county jail, 68 ; 
viz: natives, 2; Irish 58; other foreigners, 8. Of 188 per- 
sons who have been inmates of the Alms-house, none are na- 
tives, and no foreigners except Irish. Of 723 who received 
aid from the Poor-master, 2 were natives, and 720 Irish. 

We think the items we have furnished towards a classified 
census of our un-imprisoned criminal population, show conclu- 
sively, that in respect to numbers they are truly formidable. 

Not only is there this host of prowlers and depredators who 
are known, ‘‘spotted,” and distinguishable into classes, but 
multitudes are “‘mixed in’”’ with the moving mass of active and 
busy men, who are effectually masked. 

If a count of un-imprisoned criminals, had been made on the 
Ist November last, would there have been included the band of 
pirates, who with a sloop and three batteaux, were then purusing 


* The report of the Commissioners of Registration, of New York City, 
shows that about 300,000 aliens will be added to our population from the 
wharves of that city alone,—which will be an increase of nearly 50,000 
over the previous year. Many of these are honest, hardworking, tempe- 
rate people, who will add materially to the health and prosperity of the 
country ; but many too, are thriftless paupers—fitted only to increase our 
burdens, and multiply our convicts. A morning paper says:—‘ An 
oficer, upon whose word we can rely, told us that he had received infor- 
mation from a police officer of New York, that a large number of English 
convicts of the most incorrigible character, had recently landed in that 
city; and we may, therefore, expect a fresh instalment of villany here. 
In the meantime, we can only call upon the police to endeavour to win 
4 reputation for vigilance and determination, as our only hope of getting 
permanently rid of this plundering horde.” Alas! for us, if this is the 
only hope of deliverance we can indulge ! 
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8 OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


their predatory expeditions night after night, up and down the 
Delaware, from Chester to Bordentown, with a measure of suc- 
cess which an honest water craft seldom enjoys? The arrest of a 
straggler or two gives the first notice of the plundering gang, 
‘the extent of whose robberies,” says a daily paper, “is not 
even conjectured!” Who could tell us the number of thieves 
and burglars that lately kept a large section of our city in terror 
for weeks in succession? Now and then an individual arrest was 
the means of discovering the whereabouts of two or three others, 
and perhaps of changing the theatre of the operations of the 
rest. Who does not know that the carriers of concealed deadly 
weapons, may be counted by thousands, in all our principal 
cities? Few assaults are made—few rencontres occur in the 
streets with men or boys, in which such a weapon is not brought 
to light by one or both parties, the carrying of which makes 
the individual a erimznal.* 

Such is the number, and so daring are the deeds of these 
unimprisoned criminals, and so inadequate is the police, or so 
inert and unvigilant, that a very large number of our citizens 
are constrained to prepare themselves for the worst; and in 
some of our rural districts, it is no unusual thing, to have the 
repose of neighborhoods, within sound of the State house clock, 


* Such paragraphs as the following from a single number of one of our 
daily papers, merely indicate the cwrrent practice of the times. 


ConcEALED Deapty Werarons.—A medical student, named John R. 
Brown, has been held in the sum of $300, by Alderman Thompson for 
carrying concealed deadly weapons. Brown was in the Girard House 
saloon, where, in a fit of passion, he drew a dirk upon a gentleman. It 
is time this practice of carrying deadly weapons, which is known to be 
very common among certain classes of young men, had received a check. 
We have often wondered that it has not been attended with more fatal 
results. 


A Serious Squassiz.—About six o’clock last evening, there was much 
excitement in the vicinity of Fourth and Lombard &treets, caused by @ 
quarrel between a German and a coloured man, in the course of which 
the German drew a large Bowie knife, and was about to use it when the 


announcement of the approach of the police caused a general scamper of 
the crowd.’ The German was not arrested. 

































































OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 9 


disturbed by the popping of revolvers and muskets upon mid- 
night prowlers, from the windows and doors of citizens, whose 
peaceful dwellings they are attempting to rob or burn.* 

Who asks farther evidence, that in point of numbers our un- 
imprisoned criminals vastly exceed the imprisoned ? 

It is not so much in regard to the numerical proportion of 
culprits in and out of prison, however, that we wish to offer to 
the readers of our Journal a few thoughts, as it is the magni- 
tude and heinousness of the offences which escape the rod of 
public justice, compared with those on whom it is visited. And 
as there can be no general reasoning on the subject, nor any 
statistical facts that will place the matter in its just light, we 
must resort to individual cases, and ask the reader to regard 
them as representatives of an indefinitely numerous class. Pro- 
bably every observing person will be able to recall cases which 


* For one of a hundred items in the newspapers of the country, take 
the following :— 


ArrempTeD Burcuary In Twenty-rourtH Warp.—About 20 minutes 
before 12 o’clock on Monday evening, an attempt was made to effect a 
burglarious entrance into the house of Mr. John Hargreave, on the 
Haverford road, above the Central Railroad, in 24th Ward. Mr. H. hav- 
ing seen persons about his house for the previous three nights, and sus- 
pecting that all was not right, did not go to bed, but laid down on the 
sofa in the parlor. About the time above mentioned, he heard an un- 
usual noise at the front door, and immediately got up and went noiseless- 
ly towards it. He heard the burglars boring at the door. He then went 
through the kitchen and opened the kitchen door, without disturbing the 
burglars. But as he went around the house, he stepped on a stone and 
made a noise, which gave the alarm. He was armed with a double-bar- 
relled gun, and as the burglars ran, he fired both loads. One of the 
scoundrels fell, but afterwards got up and escaped. Mr. Hargreave went 
into the house and reloaded his gun. By this time, his son was aroused, 
and two policemen had reached the spot. Upon examination, they found 
eight holes had been bored in the door. A “brace and bit’? was found 
near where the burglar fell. It had 24 shot in it, and was much stained 
with blood. The probability is, that one of these midnight robbers has 
been severely peppered, and he cannot long escape detection. Such warm 
receptions frequently repeated, would soon put an end to these daring 
outrages.— North American, Nov. 29. 


VOL. X.—2 
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10 OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


have occurred within his own knowledge, to make up any re- 
quired assortment. 

We put ourselves in the place of a large majority of those 
who read the newspapers, and whose idea of the “form and 
pressure of the times,” as it respects the detection and punish- 
ment of crimes, is derived chiefly from that source. And 
we venture to say, that if they feel no higher respect for the 
laws of the land and no greater confidence in their administra- 
tors, than such an idea of them would inspire, they would be 
likely to treat both with unmingled contempt. They cannot 
shut out the evidence borne to them by every day’s mail, that 
the most enormous violations of law, involving immense sacri- 
fices of property and destructive of all confidence between man 
and man, (to say nothing of foul and wanton murders, committed 
boldly in the open day, without temptation or provocation,) pass 
with entire impunity; while comparatively trivial offences, 
perpetrated under strong temptation and with but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of their nature and consequences, are pun- 
ished with signal severity. 

If the sober and peaceful portion of the community regard 
a notorious rioter with abhorrence, and would fain subject him 
to the full measure of pains and penalties which the laws will 
warrant, there is another, perhapsa larger, and certainly a more 
active portion, who hail him as a hero. If he is apprehended, 
and a rescue is practicable, there are enough to attempt it; if 
heavy bail is required of him, there are those who stand ready 
to enter it; and if a prosecution and conviction ensue, friends 
and helpers arise to avert the penalty, or secure an early par- 
don. 

A receiver of public moneys is represented to have violated 
the provisions of a law, enacted for the very purpose of pro- 
tecting such moneys from frauds and embezzlements which 
have become alarmingly common. A public officer, whose plain 

duty it is to institute proceedings against violators of the 
law, is apprised of the alleged delinquency and takes the in- 
itiatory steps towards bringing the supposed offender to justice. 
The concurrence of other public officers becomes necessary to 


























































OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 11 


the prosecution, but itis withheld or delayed. The officer of the 
government urges the importance of a strict and impartial ex- 
ecution of the law, and especially in a case where its enforce- 
ment would exert a salutary influence through all the ranks of 
accounting officers. Obstacles are interposed or facilities with- 
held, till at last an appeal is made to the public, and the spec- 
tacle is presented of a government official charged with an 
open and deliberate breach of a stringent penal statute, dodging 
and, with extra aid, defying another government official, who 
seeks to bring him before the tribunals of justice that he may 
be dealt with according to law! Does it need a wizard’s craft 
to indicate the influence of such an exhibition on the moral 
sentiment of the community ; or on the respect for the law and its 
officers, to which society owes no inconsiderable share of its 
safety and order ? 

The repetition of such scenes before the public eye, soon 
obliterates the distinction between order-loving, and law-obey- 
ing citizens on one hand, and the lawless and reckless on the 
other. The law becomes a dead letter, and its judicial and 
executive officers a laughing stock ! 

But to place the whole subject in a more distinct outline, we 
will present two or three contrasts, which, like light and shade 
in a picture, may give more effect to the leading impression :— 


FIRST CONTRAST. 


One Side.—A youth of eighteen, the dutiful and obedient son 
of a respectable man, in humble life, residing in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
goes out into the world to earn his living. His previous cha- 
racter is unimpeached, and no indications of a malicious or vio- 
lent temper have been manifested by his words or acts. He 
is employed by a farmer named Bradley, in the vicinity of 
New Haven, Ct., and while there ascertains that a sum of money 
is laid up in a drawer in the chamber. He is bent on obtaining 
it, and selecting Sunday for the purpose, doubtless expected 
to find the family absent at public worship, as they were accus- 
tomed to be. The house being in a secluded spot, he can gain 
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OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


access to it, and without much exposure seize his booty and make 
good his retreat before the family returns. So unobstructed 
seemed to be his access to the unlawful prize that he 
counted upon it as already hisown. Upon reaching the house 
and finding Mrs. Bradley at home he is disappointed and irritated ; 
and not willing to be foiled in his nefarious design, he probably 
made some attempt to confine or control her. It was evident 
from the locality and character of the wounds, that the struggle 
was long and that the woman was held from behind. Finding 
the attempt more difficult than he apprehended and resolved at 
all hazards to accomplish his object, he assaulted his defenceless 
victim with the only instrument he had with him, though it 
was evidently not brought for such a use, and having com- 
menced the bloody work he finished it with a barbarity seldom 
paralleled. The retention of the knife with which the wounds 
were given (knowing as he probably did, that a fragment of it 
was left in the body of his victim, and would most certainly be 
found) and the neglect of every ordinary precaution against the 
discovery of his guilt, seemed to indicate either that he was 
not aware of the fatal severity of the wounds, or that he was 
under no apprehension of being arrested as a murderer. He 
was arrested, however, very speedily, the guilt of the murder 
fixed upon him, and expiated (so far as human laws are con- 
cerned), by the forfeiture of his own life upon the gibbet. 


The Other Side.—A man of education, wealth, and highly 
respectable social position, understands from a young brother of 
his who is a pupil at school, that his tutor, a most worthy and 
estimable gentleman, has chastised him severely for some 


offence. 


Incensed by what he sees fit to regard as quite unjus- 


tifiable treatment, he takes his brother (the pupil) and ano- 
ther brother, and the three visit the school, find the tutor en- 
gaged in the duties of his profession, call him aside as if for 
the purpose of a civil interview, but really with the diabolical 
purpose of wreaking their vengeance upon him for an act done 
in the discharge of his proper responsibilities, and in the exercise 


of his lawful rights. 


Having brought him within their power, 
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one of them deliberately draws a revolver, and kills the un- 
armed and unsuspicious schoolmaster dead upon the spot, and 
then the party withdraw to their homes. 

The murdered man is buried, and his family retire from 
public view in widowhood and orphanage, and are soon for- 
gotten. The arrest and trial of the bloody-minded genile- 
men follow in due time. No influence which fortune or 
friendship can control; no eloquence which money can com- 
mand, is wanting to deliver the man-slayer from the just pun- 
ishment of his crime. The offence is undeniably proved— 
not a mitigating circumstance is shown—the voice of inno- 
cent blood, wantonly and barbarously shed, cries for merited 
retribution. And what shall avert it? Why simply a ver- 
dict of Not auiLty! No matter by what means obtained. 

The popular voice demands, Why is the murderer of Mrs, 
Bradley brought to the gallows, while the fouler murderer of 7'u- 
tor Butler goes scot-free? And during the long pause for a reply, 
there is a tumult of fierce passions in the bosoms of men. The 
instinctive, though hasty conclusion of “‘ the million”’ is, that the 
law is but a strip of India rubber; that family influence or 
“accursed gold’ has warped the standard of judgment; that 
justice has removed the bandage from her eyes, and no longer 
holds her scales with an even hand. What are laws, and courts, 
and constabulary forces, when such a feeling becomes general? 

Who ean run his eye over such a paragraph as the following, 
clipped from a Louisville newspaper, without a painful convic- 
tion that such impressions of the impunity of crime, and the 
insecurity of human life are but too well founded. 


“AcquitteD Murperers In Kentucky.—There have been 
scores of notorious cases of murder and acquittal in this city 
and this State. There was the case of Kunz who killed Schaef- 
fer. Kunz hearing that Schaeffer had spoken lightly of a 
member of his family, went to his coffee-house and cursed 
him. Schaeffer picked up a small stick and went around the 
counter as if to strike Kunz, whereupon the latter thrust a 
deadly weapon into his breast and killed him. He was tried 
and discharged without punishment. There was the case of 
Delph who killed his uncle, Reuben Liter. Delph armed him- 
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self deliberately and went to the upper market-house to meet 
Liter. He met him, sought a quarrel with him, and shot him 
dead on the spot. The quarrel was about a prostitute. Delph 
was tried and acquitted by a jury. There was the case of 
Croxton who killed Hawthorn. Hawthorn was in a coffee- 
house, sitting in a chair, drunk and asleep. Croxton struck 
him on the head in that condition with a brick-bat, and killed 
him. He was acquitted by a jury. There was the case of 
Peters who killed Baker. In Natchez, a long time before, 
Baker, in a fight had wounded Peters and made him a cripple. 
Peters being thus disabled, Baker supported him. The latter, 
after about a year, became very poor, and discontinued his 
bounty. Thereupon Peters pursued him to this city, rode in 
the night in a hack to his house, sent the hackman to inform 
him that a gentleman and friend wished to see him on business, 
and when Baker came out and stood at the window of the hack, 
shot him dead instantly. Peters was acquitted by the jury 
and lived here for some years afterwards—long enough to mur- 
der or try to murder a prostitute, upon whose bounty he sub- 
sisted. 

There was the case of the Pendergrasts, who killed Bu- 
chanan, a schoolmaster. The elder Pendergrast with two 
of his sons and a negro, went to Buchanan’s school-house with 
loaded guns, and killed him, without giving him a chance for 
his life. The jury gave a verdict of acquittal. There was the 
case of Shelby who killed Horine in Lexington. The two dined 
at the same public table, and upon Horine’s going into the 
street, Shelby demanded of him why he had looked at him in 
such a manner at the table. Horine answered that he was not 
aware of having looked at him in any unusual manner. Shelby 
said—‘ You did, and if you ever do it again, I will blow your 
brains out. I don’t know who you are.” Horine responded— 
“‘T know you, and suppose a man may look at you, if your 
name 7s Shelby.”” At that, Shelby struck him with his fist, 
and without any return of the blow, and without any display of 
a weapon by Horine, (for he was unarmed,) Shelby shot him 
dead. Shelby was indicted, but the jury found no verdict 
against him. 

There was the case of Harry Daniel, of Mount Sterling, 
who killed Clifton Thompson. Daniel and Thompson were 
lawyers, and brothers-in-law. Thompson made some impu- 
tation upon Daniel in open court. Daniel drew a pistol and 
shot him dead before judge and jury. Thompson had a pistol 
in his pocket, but did not draw it. Daniel was acquitted by a 


jury.” 
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SECOND CONTRAST. 


One Side.—Not long since, we visited a young man, less 
than nineteen years of age, in the cell of a Penitentiary, 
under a four years’ sentence—only one-eighth of which had 
passed. The earliest recollection of his life was associated with 
a notorious thief, in the person of his own father; and his 
childhood and youth had been spent in scenes of duplicity, false 
hood and dishonesty. 

Two men came to their house one night, and his father di- 
rected him to go to a neighbour’s house and borrow a covered 
one-horse wagon. He did so, and then, with his father and the 
two other men, drove to a store on the other side of the State- 
line, near which they lived. The store was broken open—the 
most valuable portion of the goods it contained was placed in 
the wagon, and the building then fired and destroyed. The lad 
was arrested, tried and convicted of stealing the wagon with 
which the party escaped to the other side of the line, where the 
father was found with a portion of the goods in his possession, and 
was tried and convicted. ‘Thus the father and son were both 
tenants of a Penitentiary, though in different States, the for- 
mer for ten, and the latter for four years. The young man 
said with some emotion, in reply to the question why he could 
thus early sacrifice everything to a vicious inclination,—“ What 
else could you expect from one who had such a home and such 
a father ?” 


The Other Side—We turn to an opposite side in this gallery 
of portraits, and see a man of most honourable parentage—born 
to affluence—passing his childhood under the most auspicious 
domestic and social influences—educated with scrupulous care— 
taking his place in the choice circles of society—and winning his 
Way to a post of extraordinary confidence and responsibility. 
He is well reputed of by his fellow-citizens, as an honourable 
man of large wealth, and is forward in advocating and sustaining 


by his influence and means, the institutions of religion and 
morality. 
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The position which he has attained naturally draws to him 
an unusual measure. of general confidence, and his business. 
relations connect with him multitudes who can have no personal 
knowledge of his character or of his title to confidence. 

At the zenith of his power and influence,—without any note 
of warning that such a catastrophe is at hand—he is discovered 
to be a base and systematic swindler !—A fraud is avowed by 


‘him, so bold, so deliberate, so stupendous and so shocking to 


public credit and confidence, as to absorb for a time all. other 
subjects of public interest. What instant and efficient steps will 
be taken to bring the perpetrator of such a gigantic offence to 
justice? What punishment will the utmost limits of the law 
allow to be visited on so heinous an offender? are the eager 
inquiries in the workshops, and at the corners of the streets. 
Gently—if you please. All such contingencies have been pru- 
dently foreseen and fully provided for. The guilty party has 
taken passage to some sunny clime, and the lawyers and courts 
must make what they can out of the abandoned wreck! What 
will be the verdict of public opinion upon the comparative guilt 
of the imprisoned youthful convict and the unimprisoned ma- 
ture criminal? And what impression will that verdict make 
on the reverence that is felt and shown for the “powers that 
be,’ and for the laws they enact ? 


THIRD CONTRAST. 


One Side—A man with a dependent family, finding his 
strength inadequate to labour, and being witha] unable to ob- 
tain a farm without running in debt, betook himself to the busi- 
ness of a travelling pedler of fancy soaps, perfumes and other 
articles of similar character. One day he called at a public 
house in this city to obtain some refreshment. While rest- 
ing himself there, two men came in, and soon entered into 
conversation with him about his business and its profits. 
Having gained his confidence, they cautiously intimated that 
they would put him in a way to make more money, and make 
it much easier than by selling soaps. Being imperfectly (if at 
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all) aware of the true character of the proposition, he received 
from them a roll of bank notes. They told him that a great 
deal of such money as they then gave him was already in circu- 
lation, and was really just as good as any other paper money— 
that they would give him twenty dollars of it for five dollars in 
hard money, and it would be the same to him as making fifteen 
dollars by peddling; that all he had to do was to be care- 
ful about exposing the bills, and to pass only one of the notes in 
aplace. The credulous man was easily imposed upon, took the 
spurious money and left his previous stock-in-trade in the care 
of the tavern-keeper. 

In the first attempt he made to pass one of the notes, he was 
detected and arrested, and by due process of law, was finally 
lodged in a cell in the Eastern State Penitentiary, under a five 
years’ sentence ! 

When he was arrested, he very fully disclosed all he knew 
of the men who had supplied him with the counterfeit notes, 
and his description led to the capture of one of them. Upon 
examination it was found that he could impart to the police 
important information, which would probably lead to the seizure 
of the dies, presses, &c., which were used in the manufacture 
of the notes, and upon such disclosure being made he was 
released. The third party escaped. The poor simple fellow 
was thus made the tool of a couple of adroit villains, though 
he was prevented from executing the unlawful act they had 
prevailed on him to attempt. However nefarious his inten- 
tion might be, he had not defrauded any one of a single penny. 

The law very properly regarded and treated the attempt as a 
crime. He is apprehended, separated from his family, deprived 
of his liberty, ruined in his character, and doomed to a long and 
severe imprisonment. With fast flowing tears, and a subdued 
Voice, he told his tale to a visitor—adding that it seemed hard 
to him, though perhaps it was his ignorance, that he should suffer 
so much and so long, while those who deceived and betrayed him 
escaped all punishment. “If Thad been as big a rogueas * * * 
was” (naming the manufacturer of the spurious money,) “I 


should have had some chance of escaping too!” Let us leave 
VOL. X.—3 
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him to these reflections, while we take a trip to Cincinnati, and 
briefly investigate a swindling transaction on a somewhat larger 
scale, which recently occurred there. 


The One Side.—A shrewd, active, enterprizing man has won 
the confidence of the community, and brought within his con- 
trol large means of business. In process of time he erects a 
splendid block of buildings to be called by his name, and opens 
a Banking House, under the captivating name of the ‘‘ People’s 
Bank,” to which he invites all those to come who have but little 
to save, but who want that little safe. 

His magnificent residence, furniture and equipage—his 
general credit in the community—his show of resources—and 
his whole bearing, are well fitted to confirm the impres- 
sion of his good credit and character—so well, as to induce 
between three and four hundred persons to commit to his vault 
in various sums, well nigh $150,000. We say nothing of other 
parties whose confidence was obtained and betrayed. Our pre- 
sent business is with that motley group of hardworking men 
and women who were just simple enough to think the best place 
for the people’s money must be the People’s Bank. Their 
reasoning, as expressed in one of the daily prints of the city, 
was very natural. “If his imposing bank building, one of the 
most lordly looking structures in this city, his splendid private 
residence, his costly apparel, his gorgeous furniture, the purple 
and fine’ linen worn by those of his household, who toiled not, 
neither spun, his pew in a respectable church, his lofty, well fed 
look, his sumptuous dinners, were not evidences of wealth, of 
stability—if all that was falsehood and rottenness, where cai 
confidence be placed ?”’ 

And why should they not feel confidence? The man who has 
the chief responsibility of the concern is professedly a Christian 
man, is he not? He makes his appearance regularly in the place 
of public worship on the Lord’s day, does he not? He dwells in 
what may be called a private palace, sumptuously furnished, 
and frequented by the rich and great of the city, and from 
other parts, does he not? His family pass and repass in 4 
coach that the Lord Mayor of London might use without an 
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abatement of his pride; and his horses,—who but he, in all the 
city, could own such a pair? Does such a great man take note 
of the common affairs of life? Yes—he reads the daily papers,— 
the money-market column with eagerness,—and if his eye 
glances over the paragraphs of local news, he wonders how a 
poor man could be so foolish as to steal a ham from a market- 
stall, and rejoices that the bold rascal who tried to pass a coun- 
terfeit five dollar note at his bank counter, but did not succeed, 
is likely to have his deserts in a five years’ residence at the 
Penitentiary ! 

But to the Bank. We can fancy ourselves posted behind 
some lofty column in the rotunda of the magnificent banking- 
house to which the frugal farmer, the industrious mechanic, the 
prudent house-maid, the weary seamstress, the poor labourer, 
the desolate widow and the dependent orphan, have bent their 
steps from week to week, to deposit what little can be spared 
from the supply of present wants, against a season of sickness 
and adversity. The intemperate man has been persuaded after 
long continued expostulations to forsake his cups and put into the 
People’s Bank, the avails of his labour and skill, which have here- 
tofore been worse than wasted in strong drink. The first deposit 
he makes is a pledge of his reform, and lights up his dwelling 
with hope. ‘The poor woman who has been suddenly left with a 
group of dependent children, is told by those in whom she has 
reason to confide, that the People’s Bank is the safest place for 
what little she may have beyond her immediate necessities; 
and the apprentice boy, following the advice of his faithful 
mother, has put his five dollar gold piece into the People’s 
Bank, on the last day of every month, and can show his pass- 
book, with a credit of sixty dollars as the fruits of a year’s 
earnings ! 

A benevolent observer contemplates with pleasure the vari- 
ous agencies for human prosperity and happiness, and for 
the encouragement of industry and frugality to which the 
“People’s Bank” seems to be a most fitting auxiliary. The 
Sunday-school draws from the abode of ignorance and sot- 
tish poverty two or three children, and in a little while 
gentle influences are infused into the whole household. Indus- 
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try succeeds to idleness, and frugality to waste, and in pro- 
cess of time something is saved out of the week’s wages and 
committed to the ‘People’s Bank.” The seasonable disci- 
pline of the House of Refuge has corrected the perverse 
temper and vicious habit of a neglected boy. He has served 
his apprenticeship to a trade, and his first earnings have been 
carefully lodged in the “People’s Bank.” By dint of per- 
severing effort and in spite of very rude rebuffs, the visitors 
for the Magdalen Asylum persuaded a wanderer from the 
paths of virtue to abandon her infamous life. She becomes 
an inmate of their house, is taught to read and write, and 
learns to be skilful in the use of the needle. Friends are 
sought for her, and employment is furnished, and she wisely 
reserves a portion of the fruits of her labour and commits 
it for safe keeping to the ‘People’s Bank.” As a conse- 
quence of the faithful efforts of their agent, the Seamen’s 
Friend Society prevails on a generous, thoughtless sailor to 
lay aside some thirty per cent. of his pay, for the comfort 
of a dependent widowed mother and a sick sister, and for 
its perfect security it is entrusted to the “People’s Bank.” 
The hearts of a friend’s children were touched with the tale 
of wretchedness and degradation which came over the wide 
waters from the regions of Pagan darkness, and they, with a 
few school-mates, contrived to gather together a little fund to 
be appropriated to the benefit of the particular locality in 
which they had become interested, and while they awaited an 
opportunity to transmit it, they lodged it in the ‘“ People’s 
Bank.” 

But we need not pursue the description of the various classes 
of persons who confided their all to the integrity and sound- 
ness of the “People’s Bank,”’ assured that whatever disappoint- 
ment they might suffer from the failure of work, or the reduction 
of wages, or the negligence or knavery of employers, what they 
had in the ‘‘ People’s Bank’ was beyond all such contingencies. 

So stand matters, when a report passes from group to group 
and from corner to corner, that the ‘People’s Bank’ has 
failed! What art or eloquence can adequately set forth the 
disastrous consequences of such an explosion ! 
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What a revulsion shocks the benevolent mind that looked so 
complacently on the influence of such an institution to encourage 
virtue and promote happiness, and that now sees the same in- 
stitution ministering to the corruption of society, and enlist- 
ing the worst passions of men against the common welfare! 
What are the filth and ignorance which the Sunday-school 
washes off—what the perverseness of temper and habits which 
the House of Refuge corrects—what the infamy of a fallen 
woman—the reckless waste of a seaman’s wages—or the degrada- 
tion of Pagan idolaters compared to the deliberate, cold-hearted, 
malignant treachery which was here developed! 

The wind takes the rumor to the workshop, to the factory, to 
the kitchen, to the widow’s frugal fireside, and to the home of 
the reformed inebriate. The shock is felt in all the circles of 
business; the votaries of fashion look significantly at the vacuum 
in their ranks; a glance is given towards a deserted pew in the 
most conspicuous part of the church ; but in the humble home of 
the mechanic and laboring man, at the cold hearth of poverty 
and orphanage, and in the rented little chamber of the seam- 
stress and her sick and dependent sister—there are thoughts 
and emotions too strong for utterance. There is a sense of 
irreparable and outrageous wrong done to innocence and depend- 
ence. It was but a natural expression of deep and irrepressible 
indignation felt by an insulted community, that induced some 
individual to paste upon the door-posts of the ‘‘ People’s Bank,”’ 
apiece of foolscap paper, on which was written, in a fair round 
hand, the words: “ This building was erected by widows’ tears, 
and orphans’ cries.” But was this the only form in which 
such emotions had utterance? Was not the perpetrator of 
such a stupendous fraud held responsible for it to the tribunals 
of the country? Not yet. The soap-pedler who did not quite 
pass the five dollar counterfeit note, had scarcely time to 
breathe between the attempt and his arrest. The proprie- 
tor of the People’s Bank was in no trepidation. He was 

“crowded,” as he said, and “‘as he did not feel personally 
safe, he left town’’—and that is the last news we have of him! 
And the poor, miserable dupes of the fraud,—what became of 
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them? We will tell the tale as the public papers tell it to the 
world: 


“<The depositors were notified to call at the Bank on Satur- 
day, at 2 o'clock P.M., and the real state of affairs should be 
made known to them. Some time before the appointed hour 
the sidewalk in front of the building was covered by depositors, 
anxious to receive a gleam of hope, or to know the worst. A 
large majority of the persons thus assembled were laborers in 
their work-day garments, with toil-hardened hands and sun or 
furnace-bronzed features ; men whose money had evidently been 
earned by hard dry knocks; men, too, who had attempted to 
save something for their families, who had worked extra hard 
and long, and lived in the most rigid style of economy to put 
a little money in bank for a ‘rainy day.’ And there were 
poor laboring women, who toiled until their faces were pinched 
and their fingers crooked to get ‘something ahead,’ and had 
deposited dollar by dollar in the People’s Bank, prayerfully, 
and thought that they were planting ‘ good seed,’ and _provid- 
ing against’ the chances of sickness or other misfortune. It 
was one of the saddest spectacles the world witnesses. 

‘“‘ At last the door opened, and the crowd poured into the 
Bank. The upturned eager faces, stiffened into an almost hope- 
less but resolute expression, would have impressed an artist, 
or any student of human nature, as remarkable. The crowd 
got behind the counter, as well as in front of it; there was 
nothing behind the counter that was worth special caring for, 
no piles of notes, or glittering gold. 

‘¢ A chairman was appointed and a statement read, showing 
the banker’s means and liabilities, the upshot of which was 
that the creditors would receive but five per cent. of their de- 
posits, or half the interest without any principal—an annouce- 
ment received by some with a roar of laughter,—but there were 
those who shed tears. The vault of the Bank was examined, 
and found to contain a box of insurance policies, some old 
checks, the books of the concern, and three one dollar bills on 
broken banks.”’ 


So ends the story of the People’s Bank and its victims; but 
not so ends the catalogue of its disastrous consequences. The 
trustworthy, the solvent, the honest, and the just are sufferers. 
Suspicion of fraud and duplicity are awakened, especially in 
the minds of the most credulous and uninformed. Prejudices 
are excited in the minds of the masses which remain for a life- 
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time, and a morbid distrust is engendered which proves most un- 
friendly to all social and moral improvement. There isa rooted 
conviction that laws are but traps set to catch simpletons, 
while giant rogues have the game all to themselves. Govern- 
ment is instituted to protect the weak from oppression, and the 
innocent from wrong. If it fails to do this, its protection is 
only ‘“‘such as vultures give to lambs—covering and devouring 
them.’ It is in vain to attempt to enforce the laws of any 
country against minor offences if they are unapplied to enor- 
mous acts of fraud and violence. The vilest worm will turn 
when trod upon; and there is a spirit even in a poor man 
wronged, which will sooner or later demand indemnity of every 
wrong-doer, whether individual or corporate,—and will have 
it, too. As we have said of the comparative number and in- 
famy of criminals unimprisoned and convicts imprisoned, so we 
say of the enforcement of penal statutes;—it is only by spe- 
cific cases used as illustrations of a class that we can exhibit 
the monstrous inequality which exists in the administration of 
our criminal law, and which, we fear, is to a great extent the 
result of a deep and wide-spread corruption of the moral senti- 
ment of the community. 

Need we advert to the numerous instances of gross fraud in 
the public offices of the general government which have been 
exposed, but never punished? ‘To frauds in contracts for work 
and supplies; in the land-office; in pensions;* and in private 
claims, in which men of high standing and large political in- 


* Fraups on THE U. 8S. Pension Bureav in revolutionary cases have 
been detected in ten different States. The total number of fraudulent 
cases ascertained is fifty-four, twenty-nine of which had been admitted, 
and twenty-five rejected. In the successful cases $68,832 was abstracted 
from the Treasury, and in the rejected cases the total amount of the 
fraudulent claims was $44,042. Of the whole amount taken from the 
Treasury in the successful cases not less than $45,000 was paid upon the 
Lancaster county frauds, which commenced as early as 1844, and have 
been regularly continued up to September 4th, 1853. In the bounty land 
division, the frauds have been more numerous and more difficult of detec- 
tion. 

One person in New York City has been cofivicted, tried, and sentenced 
to ten years’ hard labour in the penitentiary, for being largely engaged 
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fluence have been implicated? Need we refer to robberies of 
the treasury; of the Mint; of the Custom-House ;* of the Post- 
Office, and of the public ships and stores? Need we allude to 
the open corruption of legislators, the abuse of official patron- 
age, the embezzlement of public money, and the heavy defal- 
cations of treasurers and receiving officers of the State govern- 
ments? Shall we call to mind the stupendous frauds in banks 
and stocks in Boston, in New York, in Philadelphia, in Bal- 
timore, in Washington, in Cincinnati, in St. Louis, in New Or- 
leans, and in San Francisco—a single one of which has inflicted 
a severer blow on the public and commercial interests and pros- 
perity of the country, than all the visitations of God’s provi- 
dence for a quarter of a century past, were they concentrated 
in a single twelve-month! These occupy the foreground of 
the picture. They stand out in bold relief. The robberies 
and burglaries and thefts which occur among our citizens and 
give fees to magistrates, work for courts and juries, and 
tenants to prisons and penitentiaries are thrown quite into the 
shade. The diminutive, half-fledged chicks that hop through the 
slats of the garden-fence and timidly pick up a seed here and 
there against the gardener’s law, ‘in such case made and pro- 
vided,” are seized and cooped up as trespassers if not butchered 


in the business ; another extensive operator died last summer just as the 
officers were about to arrest him; several other parties who were indicted 
in New York City, escaped by means of the Statute of Limitations, and 
there are now indictments pending against three persons in Pennsylvania, 
three in Maryland, one in North Carolina, and two in New Orleans, who 
in all have presented to the department no less than two hundred fraudu- 
lent cases. Twenty-six persons have been detected in frauds upon the 
Pension Bureau, of whom seven have been convicted and sentenced, 
one died, one committed suicide, six fled the country, nine are waiting 
trial, and two are still at large. 


* At four ports, viz., Oswego, Toledo, Sandusky, and Milwaukie, the 
treasury had, by false entries, been defrauded within the four years next 
preceding March, 1853, of the sum of $198,000 !—President’s Message, 
Dee., 3, 1854. 


+ Strange as it must seem, perhaps no bolder frauds have been at- 
tempted in any department of the public service, than in penitentiaries ! 
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and felon; while the Shanghais, that batter down the paling 
and march over the beds, trampling on and destroying all they 
cannot eat and making but a mouthful of everything eatable 
which the enclosure contains, take their own time to walk out, 
and choose their own plan and cpportunity for a repetition of 
the feat ! 

The contrasts we have thus simply presented to view are not 
to be regarded as, in any sense, extreme cases. Any brief 
section from the annals of crime would supply many equally 
apposite and perhaps more revolting illustrations of our principle. 
We find then that our penal establishments of all grades con- 
tain but a very inconsiderable part—a lean minority—of our 
criminal population ;—that large multitudes of drunkards,—of 
public beggars and vagrants,—of idle youth and men without 
trades, occupations, or means of living,—of discharged, escaped, 
or pardoned convicts, whose depraved passions have been in- 
flamed, and whose vicious habits have been confirmed by their 
prison life,—of confirmed and adroit thieves and burglars,—of 
consummate villains, coming to us from the old countries of 
Europe,—and last, though far from least, of bold and atrocious 
wretches who have abused public confidence, betrayed alike 
friends and foes, and covered themselves with lasting infamy,— 
are abroad among honest, industrious freemen! An appalling 
catalogue truly! And what shall this mere glimpse at it 
excite us todo? Plainly these few things. 

1. To put a full stop to intemperate drinking, let it cost what 
it may. This will at once reduce the crime and pauperism of 
the country fifty per cent. 

2. To set all able-bodied men and women who lead idle and 
vagrant lives, or are without visible means of support, to com- 
pulsory labour—not for thirty days,—nor for twelve months, but 
until their habits and associations are radically changed, and 
their wills bent on a sober and industrious life. 

3. To make it for the interest of the great body of emigrants 
to scatter themselves, and resort to those sections of the coun- 
try where land is cheap and easy of cultivation, and where farm- 


ing is the best, if not the only means of obtaining a livelihood. 
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26 OUR UNIMPRISONED CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


4. To infuse into the discipline of all our State and County 
prisons as much of a reformatory influence as possible by pre- 
senting all proper motives to convicts to lead an honest life. 
At all events let these institutions cease to be (what a large 
proportion of them now are) nurseries of crime, and provoca- 
tives of sullen and malignant passions. 

5. To take instant and faithful care of discharged convicts, 
Let them be marked for sympathy and generous aid, if dis- 
posed to do well, but for prompt and prolonged privation if 
bent upon pursuing their former evil ways. 

6. To establish an upright, efficient police, so numerous, so 
skilful and so active as to nip criminal purposes in the bud, and 
to make the detection of offenders all but inevitable. 

7. To hold every officer responsible in his personal property 
and liberty for the escape of any prisoner lawfully in his custody, 
unless he can show that no reasonable vigilance and fidelity could 
have prevented it ;—the onus probandi being on the accused. 

8. To forbear asking (or at least urging) judgment against 
an offender where the law is not so clear and the evidence so 
conclusive and the sentence so just as to leave no ground for 
the interposition of the Executive, except on the discovery of 
new evidence; nor then, but with the concurrence of the prose- 
cuting officer and the judge who presided at the trial. 

9. To purify the jury list, and suffer no person’s name to be 
retained on it who is not known by the officer who has charge 
of it, to possess all the qualifications required by law; and let 
him be severely punished for suffering any other name to be 
returned. 

10. To preserve a more impressive and orderly manner of 
proceeding in the administration of criminal law. The charge 
of a felony, or even a misdemeanor, should never be made with 
levity, even against an old offender. Everything in the order 
and progress of the business in a criminal court should seem 
to assume that offences, trials, and punishments are very 
serious matters. In some of our criminal courts the proceed- 
ings are conducted in such a way as to inspire any emotion 
rather than that of respect for the law or its administrators. 
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11. Let the law know no man’s person, estate or degree; but 
mete out to all rogues, those in high life as well as those in low, 
an exact measure of retribution for their crimes. 

12. Require that all children of suitable age attend school, 
and when there, let them be instructed not only in sound and 
useful knowledge, but in those principles of virtue and morality 
which the Holy Scriptures inculcate, and upon the observance 
of which, the permanence of all the great interests and institu- 
tions of our country depends. 

13. Multipfy reformatory and industrial schools in all cities 
and large towns, and increase, an hundred fold, the agencies and 
influences that PREVENT the growth of vicious habits and incline 
those who are exposed to such habits, to better ways. 

These are all practicable measures, and may all be adopted 
with half the expense that we incur for the want of them. 


Art. I1.—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND PRISON DISCI- 
PLINE. 


THe October number of the Hdinburgh Review brings to 
notice not less than seventeen different reports and treatises of 
recent date upon the general subject of prison discipline, the 
most important of which have received due attention in pre- 
vious numbers of this Journal. They are made the basis of a very 
elaborate, and in many respects highly satisfactory article on 
the general subject of penal laws and institutions,—and we 
know not how we can do our readers a better service than by 
putting them in possession of such of the leading facts and state- 
ments as are of general interest. 

The writer regards the question as to the treatment and dis- 
posal of the criminal population of the country as one of great 
magnitude, forced upon public consideration, and not to be 
evaded or postponed by ingenuity, indolence or pusillanimity. 
It is a question of vast moment at any time, and for any coun- 
try; involving some- of the subtlest speculative and some of 
the knottiest practical questions that can be started. 
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‘Whether in dealing with it we are to consider only the safety 
of the community, or the interests of the guilty members of it 
likewise,—whether we are to treat offenders in a spirit of retri- 
bution, or of benevolence, or of simple self-defence,—whether 
we are to regard them as patients to be cured, or as victims to be 
rescued, or as enemies to be suppressed,—whether punishment 
is to be proportioned to the heinousness of the offence, or the cir- 
cumstances of the offender, or the object of deterring others,— 
what system of prison discipline is best, out of so many recom- 
mended,—whether gaols should be made self-supporting in 
spite of economic science, whether they can be made such, and 
whether economic science really forbids them to bé made such,— 
in what manner to deal with juvenile criminals, and in what man- 
ner with the penitent, and in what manner with the hardened,— 
how we are to secure to the prisoner on his release at least a 
chance of abandoning his guilty career, and entering on an 
honest course of life,—whether to protect him against the ne- 
cessity of relapse by throwing as thick a veil as we can over his 
unhappy antecedents, or to protect society against the proba- 
bility of his relapse by keeping him constantly under surveil- 
lance,—in what way we are to prevent our respect for indi- 
vidual liberty from interfering with the measures which the 
safety of the community requires,—in what mode we are to 
provide for the health, the cleanliness, the safe custody and the 
reformation of the criminal, without rendering his condition 
more comfortable than that of the honest, hard-working, inde- 
pendent labourer,—how to dispose of the thousands liberated 
and remanded back to the alternatives of destitution or of 
crime,—how, in fine we are to dispose of existing criminals, 
and how to cut off and diminish the supply of them in future ?— 
these are some of the urgent questions to which we have to de- 
vise a prompt, a satisfactory, and a practical reply.” 


After disposing of some subordinate points touching the true 
end of punishment, and the insignificance of all questions of 
expense if this end can be attained, a brief but very conclusive 
reply is made to.an objection which has been often urged to 
some features of modern prison discipline. Some of our readers 
will doubtless call to mind two or three instances, in which the 
attempt has been made to bring into disrepute the management 
of what are known as separate prisons, on the ground that 
the prisoners were objects of undue interest and sympathy, and 
really had the advantage, in respect to style of living, and gene- 
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ral treatment over honest hardworking freemen. It will not be 
denied that arrangements for health, decency and good order 
are required as a dictate of common humanity, and unless the 
objector would have our prisons become as they once were, 
“Jazar-houses of every loathsome and infectious pestilence,” 
moral and physical, he cannot consistently disapprove of the 
melioration of the condition of those confined in them. 


‘Where numbers of men are congregated together for pur- 
poses of punishment, the strictest order is of course indispen- 
sable-—and order is undeniably one great element and source 
of comfort. In order to promote decency and avoid disease, 
personal and local cleanliness must be rigidly enforced ; ablu- 
tions must be regularly performed, and cells must be periodically 
and effectually swept,—and after the first disinclination to an 
unwonted custom is got over, there is nothing which promotes 
comfort so powerfully as cleanliness. Then, if it were merely 
with a view to the purposes of punishment, it is essential to 
keep the convicts in good health, because sickness necessarily 
involves relaxation of infliction, and perhaps removal to a hos- 
pital (of which the very object is relief of suffering); and in 
order to preserve good health a kind and amount of wholesome 
and well-cooked food has been found indispensable, which it is 
undeniable that our dependent and struggling artizans cannot 
always procure. Again, no one can doubt that, when a num- 
ber of individuals are handed over for considerable periods to 
the State authorities for purposes of correction, it is a matter 
alike of certain duty and of certain wisdom to take advantage 
of the opportunity to impart such moral, religious, and intel- 
lectual instruction as may best bring them to a sense of the guilt 
of their past conduct, and induce and enable them to enter on a 
worthier career for the future; even though for this instruction, 
(which is unavoidably gratuitous with them,) the honest and 
free labourer would have to pay in his own case, and often to 
pay for with difficulty. Lastly, where prisoners are confined 
in separate cells, the most obvious considerations of humanity 
and safety point out that they should have the means, in case 
of accident or sudden illness, of summoning the turnkey to 
their aid. Hence when cynical visitors contrast, for purposes 
of serious condemnation, the warmed and ventilated cell of the 
criminal in Pentonville, his comfortable hammock, his clean 
floor, his ingenious water-closet, his substantial and salutary 
meals, his Bible and his work for the solace of his solitude, and 
his bell to call the attention of his gaoler, if he need his ser- 
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vices,—with the often cold, gloomy, close and dirty room or 
hut of the workmen without the walls, who, in spite of tempta- 
tion, has never yet entitled himself to the privileged luxuries 
of crime,—they are finding fault with arrangements which in 
their secret minds, they know perfectly well cannot and ought 
not to be altered. 


But with all these meliorating accompaniments of pr __ -life 
it has its share of repulsive features : 


‘“‘ Tt is true prisons are kept clean, but this very compulsor 
cleanliness is of itself a grievance and a penalty to the habitually 
filthy and the inveterately idle—such as criminals generally are. 
It is true they have a sufficiency of wholesome food, but they are 
debarred from what they value beyond everything—luxuries and 
stimulants. Accustomed for years to place their chief enjoyment 
in wasteful excess of every feverish and unwholesome sort,—they 
feel severely the confinement to a simple diet and the rigid 
denial of intoxicating liquors. It is true they have their 
lessons and their schoolmaster; but it is not to men accus- 
tomed to the wild reckless life of the social outlaw that school- 
ing can ever be other but intolerably irksome. It is true they 
have their loom, or their shoe-last, or their tailor’s-board in 
their cell; but they have often their crank too. If labour is 
enforced, it is to the indolent and self-indulgent a severe inflic- 
tion; if asked for, as it often is, as a solace and a refuge from 
solitude and oppressive thoughts, it is a measure of the suffer- 
ing from which it is welcomed as a relief. The mere system of 
restraint, the enforced regularity of a prison life, is an hourly 
penalty to men to whom license of every kind has become a 
passion, and almost a disease; and to be compelled to observe 
certain hours, to conform to certain rules, and to do certain 
things at fixed times, is, to them, of itself galling punishment, 
the hatefulness of which is scarcely conceivable to those brought 
up in habits of regular industry and unceasing, though perhaps 
unconscious self-control. And, lastly, to those who with so few 
becoming tastes and so few mental resources as prisoners gene- 
rally possess, we can scarcely conceive any severer privation 
than that of being entirely debarred from the company of 
friends and associates, and reduced to a solitude broken only 
by the occasional visits of a silent turnkey, an exacting school- 
master, or a possibly grave, ungenial or hortatory chaplain. 

‘No man leading a life of honest though severe toil was ever 
yet tempted into crime by a belief that the position of the con- 
vict, even in a model prison was really more enviable or less 
wretched than his own.” 
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A very lucid and ‘satisfactory account is then given of the 
successive changes in the plan of transportation, ending in its 
virtual abandonment and the substitution of a probation sys- 
tem which was described in our number for October 1853. 
That system contemplates the restoration to conditional liberty 
at home, of a large portion of the convicts heretofore trans- 
perted to the penal settlements, and in deprecating the effect 
of such a measure, the reviewer takes occasion to present the 
following picture,—the counterpart of which would not unfitly 
represent the condition of some parts of our own country : 


“We believe that there can be no doubt that the periodical 
restoration to the general population of such a vast mass of 
criminality, much of it of the most heinous description—the re- 
absorption, as it were, into the system of such an amount of 
poison, annually—is attended with the very worst effect,—is, 
indeed one of the most grave and urgent dangers with which 
we have to contend—is, in a word, the special and peculiar 
evil against which we have to devise a remedy and a defence. 
One of our greatest curses and disgraces is the fact that our 
country swarms with ruffians; the outlaws and enemies of 
society, who spread terror wherever they appear; who, though 
they constantly elude detection, are yet known to live by crime; 
to whom are due nearly all those guilty enterprises and flagrant 
and brutal outrages which alarm our peaceful districts, stain 
the columns of our newspapers, and dishonour our elaborate 
civilization ; and whose skill and daring have been fostered in 
those very hulks from which they are discharged uncured and 
unsuperintended. One of the greatest difficulties which meets 
us in our strife with crime is, that some thousands of accom- 
plished masters in iniquity are thus annually let loose upon 
society to act as instructors to those who are yet young in 
crime, and as tempters to those who are yet innocent of its con- 
taminations. So clear, so extensive, so crying are the evils 
which spring from its source; so hopeless does it seem to stem 
the tide of professional violence and depredation while those 
hardened to it themselves, are thus every month turned out in 
shoals to train others; so inconsistent and absurd is it to 
attempt to check the growth of crime in one direction whilé we 
provide for fostering it in another, and to make costly and 
elaborate arrangements for reforming prisoners while we per- 
sist in discharging them when their reformation is clearly in- 
complete, and under circumstances which absolutely preclude 
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its being lasting—that an able and experienced Inspector of 
Prisons finds himself driven to the startling but logical conclu- 
sion, that criminals, like lunatics or fever patients, ought to be 
confined, not till they are adequately punished, but till they are 
thoroughly cwred—that they should be sentenced, not to two 
months of penal infliction, or to twelve, but till penal infliction 
has done its work upon them—not till a certain term has ex- 
pired, but till a certain effect is produced.” 


In stating the obstacles to the successful use of the probation- 
system, the Reviewer incidentally indorses the opinion which 
our Journal has uniformly held respecting the importance of 
preventing all means of recognition among convicts after their 
discharge—an opinion which the opposers of the separate 
system in our own country have been disposed to regard as 
preposterous. ‘It is clear,” he says, “that removal from 
all intercourse with old associates is the indispensable condi- 
tion on which alone the reformed convict can be expected to 
retain his new-born virtue, and steadily adhere to the life of 
laborious honesty which he has been persuaded to adopt.’’* 

So fatal is a return to his old associates regarded, that a 
discharged prisoner being found in their company, is urged 
by some enlightened magistrates as a sufficient cause for his 
recommitment without proof of any overt offence. © 

The problem presented to the British public for solution 
(and presented to the American public in not very diverse 
terms), is, how shall we find openings into a better life for the 
great mass of our fellow-creatures who leave our prisons,—“ how 
they can be disposed of when their release arrives, in such 
a manner as to enable them, if they wish, or compel them if we 


* We have the authority of former wardens of Sing Sing Prison, of 
the authorities of our City Prison and of the Chief of Police of this City, 
for stating that communications are constant between the inmates of Sing 
Sing Prison and their associates at large; and that under existing ar- 
rangements it is impossible to prevent it. Schemes of fraud and violence 
which have for the moment been checked by the arrest of an accomplice, 
are thus soon carried out by the substitution of a discharged convict, who 


comes out fully advised for action.—Ninth Report of New York Prison 
Association, p. 59. 
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can, to merge into the mass of honest and industrious men, 
instead of falling back into the ranks of the criminal, the 
dangerous, the idle, and the debauched.”’ 

The number annually sentenced to various terms of detention 
and servitude, in England and Wales alone, is above 100,000; 
of whom nearly two-thirds are summarily convicted. To secure 
any considerable number of this multitude from relapsing into 
their old haunts and habits upon their release, is indeed a 
. formidable work; but to encourage a vigorous attempt to do it, 
the Reviewer expresses the most unqualified confidence in the 
general reformability of criminals: 


“This conclusion is not one adopted merely by amiable and 
sanguine enthusiasts: it is shared almost equally by profes- 
sional inspectors, by amateur magistrates, and by cold officials. 
It appears to be held most firmly by those who have had most 
experience ; and it is remarkable that those whose intercourse 
with the inmates of our prisons has been most intimate and un- 
reserved, have the most regard for them.”’ 


Assuming that the great majority of criminals are, beyond 
controversy, susceptible of reformation, the following are stated 
as the main features of the system by which their reformation 
may be best secured, and in which the Reviewer thinks there 
would be a very general agreement, viz., rigid separation for 
a term of months, or years, followed by a period of associated 
labor, as the arrangement; and firmness, kindness, and hope 
as the principle. 


“All these plans” (of classification, of separation of the tried 
from the untried, of unemployed solitude and of silent asso- 
ciated labor) “have now been abandoned in theory as inde- 
fensible, and continue in practice—where they do continue— 
under protest and from temporary necessity ; and the system 
sanctioned by the highest authorities, and adopted, or in pro- 
cess of adoption, in all our best regulated prisons, is this: 
Each prisoner, both before and after conviction, has a sepa- 
rate cell, in which he works, and where he is cut off from all 
society except that of the turnkey, the chaplain, the school- 
master, and the governor—to whom is added, where necessary, 
that of the master who teaches him his handicraft ; but where 
one or all of these functionaries visit him daily. Thus he has 
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solitude enough to force him to reflect, but not enough to de- 
press or disorder his mind. He sees enough society and con- 
versation to keep him from lethargy or despair; and all the 
society he does see is good.” 


What should be the maximum period of imprisonment where 
this system is adopted, in order to accomplish on the one hand 
the legitimate ends of the sentence, and not, on the other hand, 
undo rather than aid the work of reformation by making the 
prisoner sullen and spiritless,—is a matter belonging to the 
details of management, “requiring vigilance, judgment, and 
liberty of action on the part of the authorities entrusted with 
the administration of the system, but in no degree militating 
against the soundness of the system itself.””* 

It is with no ordinary degree of satisfaction that we find the 
views uniformly advocated in these pages so fully and un- 
equivocally indorsed by one who has evidently examined the 
prevalent systems and their results with no ordinary care. It 
has always been with us an open question, what should be the 
length of sentences to a separate prison ; though we have stead- 
fastly maintained that the nature of the discipline would justify 
a considerable reduction of the time of confinement, compared 
with what would be required under any other system, to attain 
in an equal degree, the end of any imprisonment at all. 

The Reviewer is disposed to regulate the time by the develop- 
ment of the éffects—a rule which we should think liable to 
some grave objections. He would, if possible, avoid imprison- 
ment for slight offences—meaning thereby 


“Violations of law which are neither criminal nor immoral, 
but which must be stopped—such as flying kites, obstructing 
footpaths, selling apples, or beating carpets at forbidden times 


* “The Rev. John Burt, assistant chaplain at Pentonville, differs from 
most authorities on these points. He not only urges in the strongest 
manner the rigid adherence to the separate system, but maintains that 
nine or even twelve months are quite insufficient for effecting the needed 
reformatory operation on, the mind of the convict. He would keep them 
in strict seclusion for eighteen months or more.”—See the number for 
October 1853 of this Journal for an extended notice of Mr. B.’s work. 
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and places, trifling breaches of the peace, &c.; but he supposes, 
that these, (till ingenuity has discovered some other mode of 
repression,) must be met by fines, or—in the case of those who 
cannot be fined—by a few days’ confinement in strict, weari- 
some, and uncontaminating seclusion. These, however, are in 
no sense crimes, nor do their perpetrators belong to the crimi- 
nal population. But in the case of actual offences, whether of 
outrage or of theft, however small the amount of depredation, 
or however unaggravated its character, a short sentence should 
be inflicted only on the first conviction. For the first offence, 
the first trembling lapse into temptation, the first casual and 
transient frailty, the first timid step in the path of crime, a 
week’s or a fortnight’s separate confinement—with or without 
hard labor, as the case may be—is probably the most appro- 
priate punishment, and may suffice to deter from future trans- 
gressions. 

‘“ But if it does not produce this effect, our course of dealing 
with the offender should be at once changed. If he comes 
before us again, he ceases to be a frail member of society, and 
becomes a guilty one; he steps from the class of casual into 
that of professional depredators ; he belongs thenceforth to the 
criminal population ; and our business with him is not simply 
to punish and deter, but to reform. If we then sentence him 
again only to a few weeks as before, we ensure (as all experi- 
ence has shown) a perpetual recurrence of the offence; in- 
fiction ceases to deter; his guilt grows hardened by constant 
repetition ; he is re-committed twice, thrice, five times, twenty 
times, fifty times; he becomes, in fact, a permanent customer, 
although, perhaps, never venturing upon any crime to which 
law or custom annex any severer penalty. It becomes, there- 
fore, our clear duty to the community, as well as an act of 
justice and mercy to the offender himself, to take him in hand 
as soon as a second conviction has shown that he belongs to 
the ‘criminal class,’ and protect society against him in the only 
way in which, as all experience has proved, it can be protected 
—by reforming him, and incapacitating him till he is reformed. 
It is of no use to urge that his offence is so small, his theft so 
trifling, that a sentence of long detention would be dispro- 
portionately severe. That consideration is wholly beside the 
question ; he has forfeited his citizenship, by abusing it; he 
has made war against society, and it is for society thencefor- 
ward to decide his fate; he has given society a right to protect 
itself against him in the manner it deems most effectual—the 
most effectual mode being also, as it happens, the most benefi- 
clal to the individual. As soon, therefore, as a man becomes 
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one of the criminal class, it is our right and our duty to take 
possession of him, and subject him at once to such an amount, 
kind, and duration of penal discipline as shall most effectually 
secure his rescue and restoration. Without, therefore, going 
the full length of indorsing Mr. F. Hill’s recommendation, that 
he should be sentenced to be confined till cured, we have no 
scruple in urging, in the strongest manner, that he shall be 
sentenced to a far longer term of imprisonment than it is in- 
tended to inflict; in order both to allow ample powers to the 
prison authorities to retain the obdurate offender till it shall 
be safe and proper to discharge him, and to give ample scope 
to the operation of the salutary principle of hope on the mind 
of the prisoner, by letting him perceive that the duration of his 
punishment depends in a great measure upon himself. In a 
word, we would subject every criminal, properly so called, to 
the full influence of the reformatory discipline, which, as every 
one knows, requires a long period for its successful operation, 
and we would do this in such a manner as to impress indelibly 
on the prisoner’s mind, first, that his only hope of restoration 
to freedom and society lies in a genuine and thorough reforma- 
tion; and secondly, that this hope is not a chance only, but a 
certainty. Every offender then—of course we exclude mere 
conventional offences—every criminal offender should, on his 
second conviction, be sentenced to not less than twelve months’ 
separate imprisonment—that term to be shortened at the plea- 
sure of the government, on its being certified by the authorities 
that the sentence had done its work. By rigidly following out 
this plan, we should, in a short time, have subjected the entire 
(detected) criminal population of the country to such reforma- 
tory influences as have been proved most effectual, and for such 
a length of time as has generally been found sufficient.” 


We have made room for this long extract, because it brings 
to view some very important principles of convict discipline,— 
principles which we may not be prepared to adopt without some 
qualification, but which deserve to be well considered in the 
provisions of criminal law as well as in its administration. 

A remark of the Reviewer relating to the uselessness and in- 
jurious effects of short terms of imprisonment deserves special 
attention. ‘If there is one rule in criminal jurisprudence more 
certain and undisputed than another, it is, that short imprison- 
ments should be confined not so much to slight offences as to 
first offences.” 
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In the Ninth Report of the Prison Association of New York, 
we have abundant evidence—(to say nothing of incidents nearer 
home)—that prisons are used very freely, and with little consi- 
deration of the effects which a commitment may produce on the 
character, prospects, ér moral sensibility of the party. So far 
from being regarded as convenient places for the custody of 
those with whom the law has some controversy to adjust, or of 
whom it was some use to make,—they never should be used as 
prisons except for convicts. If no secure place of detention can 
be elsewhere provided and resort must be had to the prison- 
premises, it would be worth all it might cost to appropriate a 
section of the ground to a separate building, to be entirely de- 
tached in external form and offices from the prison proper, pub- 
licly and broadly designated as a house of detention; rather as 
an apartment of the court than as a ward of the prison; and 
constructed, furnished and supplied in such a way as to divest 
it of all penal or infamous associations, equally with a hospital. 

In a report before us we find such cases as the following. In 
Kings County Prison, Brooklyn, (N. Y.), five Germans in one 
cell, were busily engaged with a game of cards. Two boys in 
the same prison, 15 to 16 years old, were under a five days’ 
sentence for petit larceny. In one day at the City Prison, eight 
cases were brought up of boys 16, 16, 15, 11, 16, 16, 13, 16 
years old. On another day five cases, ranging from 10 to 16. 
Three days after six cases, ranging from 12 to 16. In a city 
prison, a boy 15 years old, was sentenced to five days’ impri- 
sonment and a fine of fifty dollars, for throwing stones at other 
boys in sport. He had been in jail one hundred and five days 
for not paying the fine ! 

If the evils attributed by the Reviewer to a first imprisonment 
are not greatly exaggerated, humanity has a long score to 
settle with our committing magistrates; and we trust the time 
is not distant when our legislators will desist. from wrangling 
and from the absorbing pursuit of selfish and corrupt ends, and 
give heed to rights and interests which they are appointed#to 
protect and to wrongs which they only can redress. 
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88 NEW YORK PRISONS—THEIR CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Art. I11.—NEW YORK PRISONS. 


The Ninth Report of “the Prison Association of New York” 
was made in April, but the printing of it was delayed, and we 
were not favored with a copy of it till after our October number 
was made up. Our readers are not unaware that the efforts of 
our friends in New York to correct the gross abuses known to 
exist in their chief prisons and to meliorate, if possible, the 
condition of the prisoners and secure the legitimate ends of 
their incarceration, have met with extraordinary resistance on 
the part of some who were entrusted with a little brief autho- 
rity. Possessed, as they unquestionably were, of the right of 
visitation, and influenced as they consciously were by a desire 
to do the State and the cause of humanity some service, they 
were not disposed to yield to the opposition of unreasonable 
men; and they were sustained in their rights, though greatly 
crippled and embarrassed, for a time, in the execution of their 
humane purposes. 

In the opening of the present report, reference is had to a 
most remarkable neglect of the law for the better regulation 
of the county and State prisons. By this law, it is made the 
duty of the inspectors-general “to visit and inspect, either 
separately or collectively, at least once in each year, all the 
jails or other county prisons, penitentiaries, and houses of de- 
tention in the State.” ‘To this end, they are required to 
divide the State into districts, and assign his quota of counties 
to each inspector; and the plan of inspection and heads of 
inquiry are to be agreed upon, in order to bring about “a uni- 
form system for the government and regulation of all the county 
prisons in this State, and for the modification and improve- 
ment of the structure of such jails and prisons, with a view to 
such uniformity.” Among the subjects on which each inspec- 
tor is required to report in detail, are the following: 


“The condition of the prison at the time of inspection, the 
number of persons confined therein for the year ending at the 
date of such report, the causes of such confinement, the man- 
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ner in which convicts confined in such jail or prison during that 

eriod have been employed, the number of persons usually con- 
fined together in one room, the distinction, if any, usually ob- 
served in the treatment of persons therein confined, the evils 
and abuses, if any, found to exist in the prison, and particu- 
larly whether any of the rules and regulations prescribed by 
said Board of Inspectors, or the provisions of law have been 
violated, so far as the information can be obtained from the 
records of said jail or prison, or otherwise.”’ 


To ensure a complianee with these wholesome provisions, 
and prompt attention to all representations of abuses, or defects 
and to suggestions of improvement, it is made the duty of the 


“Inspector or inspectors to note and include in their report, 
or append thereto, any defect or defects they may deem to 
exist in the structure or arrangements of any jail or prison, 
and to suggest such improvements in the same as they may 
deem necessary to carry into successful operation, and to en- 
sure uniformity in the system by them adopted; and they shall 
then immediately leave with the county judge of such county a 
duplicate copy of such report and suggestions, whose duty it 
shall be to file the same with the clerk of said county, and 
cause a copy thereof, if he shall approve the same, or any part 
thereof, with such approval endorsed thereon, to be delivered 
to the clerk of the Board of Supervisors of said county.”’ 


And, finally, to give the representatives of the people from 
all sections of the State, a true and faithful account of the 
gaols and other penal institutions in their respective localities, 
itis made the duty of the inspectors-general, “annually, on or 
before the 15th day of January in each year, to make an ab- 
stract report of their inspections of such county jails or prisons 
to the Legislature.” 

These several obligations are imposed by the sovereign 
authority of the State, in terms remarkably positive and 
unequivocal, on certain salaried officers appointed to oversee the 
punishment of those who disobey the laws! But mark their 
delinquency, and its consequences: 

The reports of the inspectors, for several years, contain 
hot ONE RETURN relative to the county prisons and peniten- 
tiaries! “It is greatly to be regretted that this duty has been 
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overlooked,” (says the report of the Association,) “as the county 
prison, in numberless instances, is but the primary department, 
where the noviciate in crime is prepared for the higher range 
of studies in the State prisons, where he at length graduates, 
fully fitted for a career of scientific wrong-doing !” 

On the general subject of the modes of discipline adopted in 
various prisons, our New York friends have come fairly and 
fully into the support of the separate theory. After a brief sur- 
vey of the successive experiments of classification, idle solitude, 
and associated labor in silence, they say: 


‘‘Not discouraged, however, by these failures, wise and 
humane men still pressed the inquiry, with the light of a more 
varied experience, how to save and restore the criminal. The 
expensive and thorough experiments made by the State of 
Pennsylvania, have probably been more of an approximative 
solution of the problem, than all other schemes tried in our 
own country. By combining labor with separation from con- 
vict intercourse, and allowing frequent visits by upright men, 
the mind of the prisoner found occupation; directed to exter- 
nal objects and pursuits, it no longer preyed upon itself, and 
measurably at least, the liability to mania was obviated. We 
do not by any means undertake to say, that mania does not 
occur under the separate system, as now conducted in the best 
prisons; but this at least must be admitted, that, looking at 
the comparatively greater difficulty of detecting mental aber- 
ration in the crowd of associated felons, and looking also at 
the certainly greater exposure of the convict to moral indura- 
tion in such a situation, impartial judges must admit the mani- 
fest advantages, in the aggregate, of the separate over the 
congregate system. Our limits necessarily prevent enlarge- 
ment and explanation here. That the congregate system, m 
its entirety, as conducted in our State is a failure, must be 
acknowledged. And that the separate system, as it exists n 
Pennsylvania, has arrived at perfection, we do not believe. 
But we do think that the two experiments have resulted in the 
establishment of certain truths, which a wise legislation will 
not disregard.” 


We have no desire to disguise the satisfaction it gives us, t0 
find a body of men so familiar with the working of what is 
known as the New York or Auburn system, and so competent 
to judge of its defects, as well as of the advantages of the 
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system of separation which has been adopted in Pennsylvania, 
taking ground, side by side with us, on this fundamental prin- 
ciple; and we cannot but cherish the hope, that the policy of 
such of the new States as have not yet committed themselves 
to any general system of discipline, or incurred the expense of 
a general penitentiary, will be influenced by the concurrence of 
views on this subject, which now prevails among those on both 
sides of the Atlantic who have enjoyed the largest opportunity 
of observation and investigation. 

As general truths resulting from the comparison of the 
various systems of treating felons in prison, the following are 
regarded by the Association as settled : 


“ First. The convict should be entirely separated from his 
fellows from the first moment of arrest, excepting, it may pos- 
sibly be, in life or very long sentences, or where association 
seems essential to the preservation of the health or the intellect. 

“Second. The convict, thus separated, should have steady 
employment, and should be allowed intercourse (only) with 
persons calculated to benefit him. 

“Third. An adequate number of moral and intellectual 
teachers should be provided, so that daily and systematically 
all the nobler attributes of his nature may be brought into 
immediate contact with remedial and elevating influences. 

“Fourth. The idea of punishment for wrong-doing should 
not be dissociated from the disciplinary process to which the 
culprit is subjected. He has violated law, and its majesty can 
only be vindicated by the infliction of penalty. 

“Fifth. The prisoner should be trained to well-regulated 
and profitable industry, so that when he leaves his prison-house 
he may re-enter into life better fitted to encounter its trials 
and temptations, and to provide an honest maintenance for 
himself and family; he will thus be possessed of one of the 
surest safeguards against criminal indulgences—self-respect. 

“ Siath. Some sufficient stimulus to well-doing should be set 
before him whilst in prison. Whether his term of confinement 
should be, so to speak, on a sliding-scale system, or adjustable 
by his conduct, or whether, that being rigidly fixed, a debit 
and credit labor account should be opened with him, we do not 
how pretend to say. Possibly both plans might be judiciously 
combined.” 


The report before us contains many interesting details, 
though chiefly of a local character. 
VOL. X.—6 
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RELIEF OF PAUPERISM 


Art. IV.—SUGGESTIONS IN AID OF THE RELIEF OF PAUPER- 
ISM, AND THE SUPPRESSION OF STREET BEGGING. 





The commercial beggar, trading the produce of his visits to persons who prepare 
and sell it to laborers and others, dresses finely and lives virtuously. 





[We cheerfully defer some prepared matter designed for the 
present number, in order to give place to the following com- 
munication. It relates to a subject of eminent importance, 
whether regarded as a matter of philanthropy or political 
economy; and though our correspondent attempts nothing 
more than mere “ suggestions,’ the magnitude and difficulties 
of the subject are indicated with impresssive force. We re- 
serve such comments and auxiliary suggestions as occur to us, 
for a future number of the Journal. | 


These remarks are intended to indicate a practicable method 
of lessening pauperism, by the entire suppression of what may 
be called commercial beggary. This can only be effected by 
the union of the civil authority with the benevolent institutions 
of the city. That the civil authority should act in concert 
with the benevolently-disposed, is evident from the necessity 
for a penal law against street charities.* This law, with its 
penalty to act, not against the recipients of such ¢harities, (there 
being already against them an unenforced law,) but against 
the householder or other donor known to give money, food, 
&c. in the street, or at the door, to other than properly accre- 
dited collectors to be appointed by a committee, as hereinafter 
mentioned. This law not to apply to money, food, or other 
articles given to deserving individuals who are not paupers— 
such poor relations, friends, or dependents, as all families must 
provide for—nor to exempt householders or others from re- 


* Since writing this, I have heard that there is an enforced law in Bos- 
ton, forbidding donations to street beggars. 
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turning to the Almighty Giver of all their comforts, that por- 
. tio of the goods entrusted to them which is His due, and 
which can only be rendered to Him, through those who are 
emphatically His children—the poor—those of whom He has 
said, “‘ they shall never cease from the land.” 

The industrious poor, many of them most respectable, may 
be benefited by societies or combinations among the citizens, 
without derogating from their just pride, without making them 
recipients of any charity that would tend to lessen their sense 
of independence—such as societies for preventing the poor 
from suffering from the rapacity of monopolies of coal, flour, 
beef, &c.; societies for assisting the Board of Health in sup- 
plying, in stated districts, medical advice, medicine, Xc. gratis 
—the time of the poor being money—and the distance to the 
Dispensary being very great for many; building societies for 
heating houses by flues from general fires, for supplying gas to 
cook by, &e. 

To prevent the immense sums annually lavished upon the 
supposed poor from being worse than wasted, by giving en- 
couragement to gross vice, it may be necessary to impose a 
heavy fine on every householder or other person, who gives at 
the door or in the street food, money, &c.—The question 
necessarily arises, what is to become of the overplus food, the 
cast-off garments, &c. of many hundreds of families? Do not 
they belong to the poor? 

Our answer is—Let a society be formed by an union in funds 
and labors of all the benevolent institutions for paupers, sup- 
ported by the civil authorities.—The city to be divided into 
districts; in each district, a large and airy, but very plain 
building to be put up, where ground is low, and to be furnished 
in the plainest manner ; this building to consist of a cellar and 
kitchen, with extensive cooking arrangements for the making 
of bread, soups, stews, &c., a large store-room, and a room for 
meals, a large room for working and other purposes, an office, 
and a committee-room, a school for such little ones as may 
come with their parents—the teachers to be taken, if possible, 
from among the paupers—and one or more upper stories for 
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mechanical uses and general working departments. The recent 
consolidation of the city and districts may render unity of ac- 
tion difficult, but not impossible. 

Ward or block committees, (the latter say of four,) should 
have it in charge to report all cases of real distress in their 
blocks or wards, inquiring into their causes, and keeping a 
strict watch over them to prevent imposition; as in some blocks 
or squares, sufficiently responsible persons may not readily be 
found for such purposes, charitably disposed persons from the 
nearest point may be selected. 

If the city societies or individuals could be induced to put 
up small, plain, comfortable blocks for the poor, each block 
heated by one fire, and furnished with sufficient gas for cook- 
ing, to be turned off and on at certain hours, it would much 
conduce to their comfort and consequent amendment of cha- 
racter. 

This winter, and until something permanent can be done for 
the poor, could not ward-rooms be assigned, to which citizens 
may be invited to send cold victuals, clothes, bedding, Xc., Xc., 
whereby the suffering may be kept from perishing? The 
Union Benevolent Society (an excellent institution of its kind), 
might be the foundation of the larger charity now proposed. 
To it all other societies should be joined, such as societies for 
the distribution of soup, coal, bread, &c., &e. This can be 
done, if all will forget self, if all will humbly bear in mind 
that the glory is not theirs, but their blessed Saviour’s! All 
benevolent societies should be merged in this, with the excep- 
tion of some parish associations, combinations among the in- 
dustrious for mutual relief, &c., and such others as are en- 
nobling, rather than degrading. Let it be understood, that all 
other means of giving to mere paupers must be stopped, or 
this society can never do the good desired—namely, to reduce 
the number of paupers, and to give comfort and respectability 
to the dependent ranks. 

An efficient committee of superintendence of the districts 
or ward buildings, to be appointed by Councils, or otherwise, 
as best approved of by those who understand such things, 
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which shall possess the power of appointing stewards, matrons, 
and other necessary officers, of collecting donations, annual 
subscriptions, &c., also of appointing collectors for receiv- 
ing cold victuals, &c. from the citizens, which collectors are to 
be taken from among the paupers, who are to be provided with 
badges or passes, and covered baskets, and are to be sent daily 
upon their rounds, (Sundays excepted,) returning at intervals 
to empty their baskets. 

Citizens, now exempted from the tax of extortionate street 
beggars, and from the too frequent calls of well-meaning, but 
generally injudicious, self-appointed collectors for individuals 
or for limited purposes, to be invited to give annually, or at 
stated times so much as they can spare from their more private 
charities, and to send, spring and autumn, to these Halls of In- 
dustry, such groceries, dried herbs and pulse, dry goods, old 
furniture, cast off garments, &c., &c., as they can spare. Gar- 
ments should at once be assorted by sizes and be numbered, 
ready for after disposal. And that these articles may be suit- 
ably disposed of, the committee of superintendence can appoint 
a committee of ladies,—subject to themselves,—to oversee the 
reception of such articles, and to attend to the proper disposi- 
tion of them. 

A committee should visit the office daily to attend to such 
paupers as may require out-door assistance. This being the 
only difficulty of consequence to be encountered, namely, the 
danger of imposition upon lady visitors,—too frequently more 
charitable than judicious. 

This sub-committee can also see that the food daily received 
from the citizens is properly separated and made into savory 
soups, stews, &c., and that it be distributed with judgment to 
the various applicants. 

This or another sub-committee of ladies can superintend the 
cutting out,'by proper persons, of garments which may be made 
up in the house, or given out as circumstances may warrant. 

Bes All articles made in the establishment must be of kinds 
suitable for the use of the poor, as no article can be sold for 
fear of injuring the worthy and industrious poor. 
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The great evil of all Houses of Industry is, that they inter- 
fere with the respectable poor and with the tradespeople, by 
inducing citizens to send them that work, to be executed at 
easy rates, which should be given to another class; and the 
usual excuse that ‘we do not know where to find persons to 
do our work,” may be set aside by the establishment of well- 
conducted intelligence offices, and these may be made sources 
of revenue perhaps. Most public institutions injure the work- 
ing classes in the same way. Cannot this be avoided? May 
it not be possible to have such work executed as might meet 
the wants of missionary stations,—and may it not be possible 
to induce those interested in missions to purchase and send off 
articles made by the unfortunate, by the pauper, by the crimi- 
nal, thus causing their talents to double themselves ? 

Any paupers feeling the noble desire to rise above their pre- 
sent degraded state, may be encouraged to do so, by having 
pay-work supplied to them at their homes, or places, or job 
work provided for them. To further this purpose, a general in- 
telligence office should be attached to each branch of the society. 

As few of the abject poor know how to do anything well, 
teachers may be employed to instruct the women and female 
children in plain sewing, tailoring, quilting, carding, knitting 
or any other work strictly feminine, and the women may be 
employed in turns, to assist in cooking and in house-work. 
While the men may be taught shoe-making and mending, cap-ma- 
king, &c., and a carpenter’s shop will be useful in supplying com- 
mon bedsteads, tables, settles, benches, &c., suitable for the poor. 

Visiting committees upon the plan of the Union Benevolent 
Society may be required to prevent imposition, and one of the 
first virtues urged upon the poor by them, would be cleanliness, 
to enforce which they can supply them with soap. 

Lectures upon morality, loving their neighbours, (which should 
stand high in the moral code, as in so doing they fulfil a con- 
siderable portion of the “‘ Law and the Prophets,’’)—sobriety, 
industry, economy, cheerfulness, and especially upon gratitude 
to God may occasionally be delivered, but with no sectarian or 
political character or tendency. Reading at times the Scrip- 
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tures or some simple and useful books may be serviceable during a 
visit, by preventing idle conversation and promoting cheerfulness. 

Should the citizens as a body decline to establish and support 
such Halls or Houses of Industry, of their own free will, it may 
become necessary to obtain an act authorizing the assessment 
of a tax on householders generally, or on such householders as 
may decline contributing to free the citizens from so offensive 
a tax-gatherer as the commercial beggar. 

The public and parish schools may be made to act in concert 
with this general society, if there is inculcated on the pupils a 
proper attention to cleanliness, contentment, cheerfulness, gen- 
tleness, and a love of order, economy, usefulness ; and a desire 
not so much to leave the situations in which they have been 
placed by their God, as to ennoble them by their conduct. 
Much of the wretchedness of life, in all classes, arises from 
the neglect of this most important point in education. None 
are taught to be content to ennoble the situation of life in 
which they have been placed; on the contrary, they are 
practically called upon to despise it. It is this endeavor to 
live up to, or beyond their neighbors, that keeps all classes 
poor, no matter how great their wealth.—Too great care can- 
not be taken to avoid teaching children anything which may 
unfit them for their present situation of life, especially females 
—sampler-work, (excepting simple marking,) embroidery of all 
kinds, fancy knitting, beadwork, &c., should be set aside for 
plain sewing—all important to women—mending, darning, 
patching, cutting out, &c., &c.- The public education of females 
frequently unfits them for the situations which they should 
honorably fulfil,—unfits them for becoming the wives and mo- 
thers of working men. 

Perhaps it may be appropriate to mention, at this point, the 
necessity of a very powerful co-operative institution—namely, 
“a house for inebriates’’—a partially self-supporting house or 
houses, if they be necessary. Physicians and the public gene- 


rally call for some such movement on the part of the benevo- 
lent. E; 
































NOTICES. 


Hotable Events of the Quarter 


Ending Dec. 31, 1854, 


TOUCHING THE INTERESTS OF PRISON DISCIPLINE 
AND PHILANTHROPY. 


Prenat Copes or Evrorr.—We have received through an attentive 
friend, a copy of the Message of the President of the United States, con- 
taining a communication on the penal codes of Europe and a report on 
the administrative changes in France since the Revolution in 1848—pby 
Hi. S. Sanford, late U. 8S. chargé d’affaires at Paris. 

We have no space in our present number for even a brief synopsis of 
the contents of this volume. It will serve a useful purpose for future 
reference ; and presents several topics on which we shall be disposed to 
comment if we ever find time and space. The view it presents of the in- 
tricate and minute details of government in the old countries, is of itself 
not a little interesting, and may well make us contented with the simpli- 
city and superiority of our own. If half the efficiency, vigilance, and 
accountability were infused into our administrative system, that are re- 
quisite in theirs, the chief evils and defects we now suffer—and which are 
falsely ascribed to the nature of the government,—would disappear as if 
by enchantment. 


ea ee 


Prorection FROM Penat Process.—A public officer and receiver of 
money was confessedly guilty of a direct and deliberate violation of law, 
whereby he became obnoxious to its penalty. Another public officer, 
charged with the duty of bringing public offenders to justice, adopted the 
needful measures to present the defaulter and his sureties before the 
tribunals of law; but his efforts were obstructed and defeated by others 
in authority, and the offender evaded (for a time at least) the due process 
of law. The public officer, when the attempts to do his duty were thus 
frustrated, remarked in presence of the Court (rogues as well as honest 
men), that ‘hereafter he would look with more commiseration upon the 
obscure felons in the dock, who had no influence at their command.” 
And a judge on the bench alluded to “the gratification it must give the 
accused parties to be allowed to escape the justice of this Court,”—mear 
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ing the Court in which the process had been commenced. Can such 
things be said by such men, in such places; and with such truth too, and 
not work irreparable mischief in public moral sentiment? 


—~— 





AnomALous ProcrEpinc.—On the evening of the 7th of December, 1836, 
there were seven or eight persons in an eating cellar in South Street, 
below Tenth, four of whom were playing cards for a goose. A negro, 
named Pat, who superintended the cellar, desired to play also; but Tum- 
pleston refused to allow him, asserting at the same time that he (Pat) 
had caused a disturbance in the cellar, and he should not play there again. 
Pat became angry and swore that he would play. Tumbleston then blew 
out the light in the box where Pat and his comrades were sitting. <A 
bitter altercation took place between the two—Pat swearing that he 
would have satisfaction. A fight was arranged between them, and Pat 
left the cellar. Shortly after, Tumbleston went up, and a fight was the 
result, which ended in his death! 

While the fight was in progress, and growing worse for Pat, he pulled 
a knife from his pocket and stabbed Tumbleston to the heart, so that he 
died instantly ; and as one of the witnesses said, “never kicked.” Pat 
made his way out of the crowd, and went first to a tavern and then to his 
own home. He went to bed, and some time in the night a person came 
to him and told him that a mob was after him for stabbing Tumbleston. 
He got up and dressed himself, and just before daylight crossed the river 
to Camden, and obtained employment back in the country at wood chop- 
ping, at which he continued until spring, visiting Philadelphia several 
times during the winter! Since the affair he has worked all the time in 
the country around Philadelphia, and has occasionally visited the city. 
The last and preceding summers, he spent in Philadelphia. 

A few weeks ago—eighteen years after the commission of the offence— 
he was arrested for the murder and pleaded guilty; and submitted the 
question of the degree of his guilt to the Court, who adjudged it to be 
manslaughter, and sentenced him to three years’ imprisonment in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. We doubt whether the publication of such a 
history in the newspapers, tends to increase a respect for the law or for 
its administrators, or to deter men from acts of violence and bloodshed 
through fear of punishment. 


ee ee 


New Yorx Hovse or Rerver.—Among the interesting events of the 
quarter is the formal opening of the New York House of Refuge, on Ran- 
dall’s Island, erected for the uses of the Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents. The ceremony occurred November 24th, and was 
attended by upwards of 300 invited guests. The edifice presents a front 
VOL. X.-—7 
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of 590 feet, and is designed for the accommodation of 1000 children, of. 
both sexes. The plan, in its full extent, contemplates a complete struc- 
ture to receive (if need be) from 1200 to 1400 inmates. 

The Society under whose auspices this institution is conducted, was 
formed in 1824; and, as we are informed by one of its original founders, 
there was a period not long after its establishment when the Managers 
were apprehensive that they would be compelled to open the doors of the 

Refuge, and turn the children adrift for want of means to sustain it. At 
that juncture, the Legislature had wisdom enough to make an appropria- 
tion for its continuance; and it has since not only maintained its ground, 
but has continually gained upon public confidence—as all institutions of 
its class must, if judiciously managed. 

The whole number admitted since the commencement is 6269; the 
number now in the House, 401; namely 331 boys and 70 girls, leaving 
5868 as the number who have passed from under its care, including those 
who have been surrendered to their friends, and not deducting the few 
deaths that have occurred. There is satisfactory evidence that a large 
proportion of these children have been saved and restored to society, to 
become industrious and orderly men and women. 

The means to erect the new edifice were derived partly from the sale of 
the former site, which brought $170,000, and partly from appropriations 
by the State, amounting in the aggregate to $225,000. 

Several addresses were made on the occasion. One of them was by 
the Governor of the State, in the course of which he said, 


“Tn the discharge of my official duties I have frequently felt the inade- 
quacy of man’s wisdom, and have been made grateful that there were 
higher and more reliable influences upon which we might safely rest our 
hopes for the amelioration of our social condition. The chief value of 
this institution consists in this—not that it constrains, but that it edu- 
cates; not that it strikes the vindictive blow, but evolves and cultivates 
the better sentiments and feelings of our natures. A comparison between 
this asylum and its influence upon those confided to its care, with the 
ordinary prisons of our land and their wretched inmates, will teach us to 
feel the beauty and the truth of the sentiment of the philosopher, when 
he said that the unwritten laws of religious nurture, of moral culture, 
and of virtuous education, will ever be found a sure dependence, and will 
constitute the very bonds and ligaments of the State, when the enactments 
of the legislator shall be found vain and efficient.” 





— 


Knotty Question Answerep.—The following pungent inquiries are 
put in a leading article of a New York daily. ‘Our Yankee nation 
imported, in 1853, very nearly $268,000,000 worth of goods. Of these 
$31,000,000 were for goods free of duty, and presumed to be of a charac- 
ter that could not be produced at home. But how many millions remain 
that were paid for articles that American soil might have been the better 
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for producing, and American hands are idle for the lack of labor on? 
Why should not Americans have the privilege of growing such products 
as no country can surpass her in, and American hands have the job of 
moulding them to the shape of our wants ?” 

Answer. Simply because it is easier to trade than to work—to handle 
the yard-stick than the spade—the pen than the rake. If there is any 
thing characteristic of our nation it is the propensity to trade. To dig 
and plough, to sow and reap are slow methods of making money, yet the 
earth is the source of wealth, and tilling the earth is the process to obtain 
it The farm or the dairy do not make such quick and large returns as 
the factory or the machine-shop ; and who cares for health or mora: purity 
when money can be made,—without which there can be no show? We 
shall never cease to be a dependent and debtor-nation till we are driven 
back to the soil as the treasure-house of true national wealth. Let us 
have agricultural schools, and set all our idle boys and youth to felling 
the forest, turning the furrow, putting in the seed, and gathering the 
fruits, and nations that now come to us as domineering creditors, will 
come as dependent customers. The enormous frauds which disgrace our 
land—the insatiable desire of office, and the corruption which is so un- 
blushingly acknowledged by those who hold it—the general laxity in the 
tone of moral sentiment and the obligations of virtue, and the reckless- 
ness with which life and property are sacrificed, all have their source di- 
rectly or remotely in the hot haste of men to be rich. We are quite sure 
that to overcome the prevailing aversion to agricultural labor is a most 
important and philanthropic object, and that to this end schools for scien- 
tific and practical husbandry should be numerous, cheap, and attractive 
to the young. 


Sunn cae 


Lax Discrrtine.—In no censorious or intermeddling spirit, but with a 
simple desire to serve the public interest, we call the attention of such 
persons as have an official right to visit our public prisons and to inves- 
tigate the manner in which their affairs are administered, to the im- 
portance of checking every tendency to an undue relaxation of the dis- 
cipline. It is well known that cases have recently occurred in which 
discharged convicts have possessed a knowledge of the names, offences, 
sentences, homes and relatives of those whom they left in the prison, 
which they could not have obtained but by a gross violation of prison 
tules, to say nothing of gross neglect on the part of care-takers. And we 
have been informed, on what we fear is too good authority, that instances 
have not been wanting in which the officers of prisons have most indis- 
creetly communicated to convicts under their care, circumstances con- 
cerning other convicts, which it is the very object of the separate disci- 
pline to prevent their knowing. 
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If we are not misinformed, cases haVe occurred in some of our separate 
prisons, in which prisoners have been permitted not only to see but to con- 
verse with each other ; and though it would not be a new thing under the 
sun, if positive laws were disregarded even by those who are administer- 
ing punishment to the disobedient; yet it would be a subject of peculiar 
regret, just at this time (when those who have opposed and distrusted the 
principle of convict-separation are disposed to advocate and adopt it,) if it 
should be less rigidly enforced, where it is, as a theory, most rigidly main- 
tained. 

Our visiting committees would doubtless take cognizance of any infrac- 
tion of the wholesome rules by which the law requires the penal institu- 
tions of this State to be governed, and in the absence of any report from 
them, we feel entire confidence that individual separation is uniformly 
and strictly enforced according to law. 


County Prisons.—The following notice of some of our county prisons, 
was lately communicated to the Acting Committee, by the President of 
the Society :— 


Philadelphia, November 2d, 1854. 

Gentlemen: An opportunity having been recently afforded me of visit- 
ing some of the county jails, I take pleasure in communicating to you the 
result of my observations. On the 12th ultimo, I went to the Berks 
County Jail at Reading, and found eighteen prisoners, of whom ten were 
for trial, and eight convicts. Dr. Tyson, the warden, appeared to be in- 
telligent, and was highly spoken of as an efficient officer. He boards the 
prisoners, and receives one dollar and twenty-six cents a head per week 
for their board. All the prisoners were white males. This prison will 
soon require considerable repairs, and was not well built. On the 1éth 
ultimo, I visited the prison at Pottsville, Schuylkill county, and found 
there ten convicts, and eight for trial. The prison was not well venti- 
lated, and many of the cells were quite offensive, owing to the fact that, 
from want of water, the privies had not been cleansed for several days. 
Most of the persons convicted in Berks and Schuylkill county are sent to 
the jails of the county, owing, as I understand, to the fact that they are 
maintained there at a much smaller cost. At Sunbury, I was told there 
was no prisoner in the jail; on calling, was told that the sheriff was ab- 
sent. I had no opportunity of seeing the jail at Danville, as my stay 
there was very limited. I visited the prison at Wilkesbarre on the 30th 
ult. The building is old and very unsuitable: contains four rooms, into 
which all the prisoners who may be sent to the prison must be put. They 
have free communication with each other, and there have been at one 
term-time between twenty and thirty persons in the jail. On my visit, I 
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found only three, all males and whites. On the 24th ult. I visited the jail 
at Mauch Chunk, which is an ill-planned prison, where the prisoners can 
communicate freely. On the 26th ult., I visited the prison at Easton. 
Although there are twenty-six cells, and only twelve prisoners were in jail 
at the time of my visit, the prisoners were allowed to associate together. 
The plan of the prison is very defective, as no mode of warming the cells 
has been adopted, and in cold weather they can only be used as sleeping 
apartments. The number of prisoners at the time of my visit was twelve, 
one of whom was a female. 

From all I saw, I have come to the conclusion that little interest is 
taken in the fate of the prisoners in the county jails. There is in general 
no system for the instruction, either religious or moral, of the prisoners ; 
occasionally, a clergyman pays a visit. There is no library provided, 
although, in some of the jails, prisoners may be supplied by their friends, 
and, in some of the jails, tracts are from time to time given. It is respect- 
fully suggested to the Acting Committee, that a subject of such impor- 
tance should claim their serious consideration, as some means may be 
devised by the formation of new societies, or auxiliary societies or some 
other plan adopted, to call the attention of the humane, in different parts 
of the Commonwealth, to the condition of the prisons and the prisoner. 
Very little regard seems to have been paid to the law requiring reports to 
be made annually to the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

All which is respectfully submitted by your friend, 


James J. BARCLAY. 
To tae Acting CoMMITTEE. 


——— 


REVOLTS AND InsuRRECTIONS.—On the sixth of December, two convicts 
confined in the gaol of Muscatine County, Iowa, assaulted the sheriff, who 
is also gaol keeper, and succeeded in wresting the keys from him, whereby 
one of them escaped. 

A serious revolt was also attempted by the convicts in the New Jersey 
State Prison, at Trenton, on the afternoon of Wednesday, Dec. 18. Through 
a defect in his outer door, a coloured convict escaped from his cell and 
opened the doors of two other convicts. The alarm being given, the 
officers armed themselves and soon reduced the insurgents to order. It is 
conceded that the attempt was preconcerted, and the opportunity to lay 
their plans was afforded by suffering the coloured convict to play the bar- 
ber for his comrades. If the inspectors and keepers of our Penitentiaries 
will allow convicts any kind or degree of intercourse with each other they 
must abide the consequence. The separate discipline, honestly enforced, 
is exempt from all such exposures. 

The Troy Budget of Dec. 14, mentions the attempt of several prisoners 
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to escape by sawing off the bars of the cell windows. They had succeeded 
in removing two, and but for extra vigilance on the part of the Sheriff 
they would soon have completed their work. The gaol is represented as 
a miserable shell, totally unfit for the purpose. Were the discipline and 
construction of our prisons what they should be, the idea of a revolt 
or escape would be seldom entertained,—much less would the act be 
attempted. | ' 





—>— 


New House or Correction.—We hoped to have found room in our pre- 
sent number for some suggestions touching the new House of Correction. 
We cannot refrain from expressing our regret that so large an expenditure 
should be incurred for a purpose of such vast and obvious importance, 
under provisions of law which (if not essentially modified) will be found 
totally inadequate to the end in view. We now have two coarse and ex- 
pensive seives through which drunkards, vagrants, and idle and disorderly 
persons are sifted over and over again, still returning in an endless round 
to pass through again—and a new House of Correction, as now authorized 
by law and likely to be administered, will we fear make the third—but 


more anon, 
Sin. | amie 


Care or Discuarcen Convicrs.—Connected with the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, is an organization of ladies for the care and oversight 
of discharged female convicts. By their report made a few days since, it 
appears that the number under care during the year was 174; of whom 
there were returned to friends, 5; sent to places, 61; sent to Magdalen 
Asylum, 2; sent to Almshouse, 1; sent to housekeeping, 1; discharged, 
10; left without permission, 21; in the Home, 31; could read when 
entered, 70; taught to read 43; taught to spell, 22; multiplication table, 
24; addition 57; rule of three, 9; writing in books, 54; on slates, 39; 
chapters from the Bible committed to memory, 217. 


oO 


Asyium ror InepriatTes.—It is said that a few gentlemen of means, 
in New York, have determined to erect a Hospital for Inebriates. We are 
glad of it. It is an experiment we have long desired to see tried. We are 
not prepared, however, (as some of the friends of the project seem to be,) 
to regard the slaves of intemperance in the same light with the insane, 
or with the victims of disease. No man voluntarily builds his house 
where he knows the fever and ague must be a regular autumnal visitor, 
or goes into a small-pox hospital for the avowed purpose of catching the 
disease. Nor is the sufferer from insanity so in love with a disordered 
brain, as to consciously and of choice go from the door of the asylum into 
the very scenes that provoked the derangement. It cannot be said of 
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drunkenness, as it can be said of madness or paralysis, that it is the visi- 
tation of God—which no abstemious habit, nor avoidance of temptation, 
nor firmness of resolution could avert. 


— 


Tue Strate Prison at TRENtoN.—We are informed that the convicts in 
the New Jersey State Prison are allowed to work on Sunday, as on the 
other days of the week ; and that as they are credited with whatever they 
earn, over and above their weekly task, a large proportion of them avail 
themselves of this ill-judged liberty. We hope there is some misappre- 
hension on the subject, for we should be sorry to believe that a practice 
so inconsistent with the elements of moral feeling and duty, would be 
tolerated in any public institution of a Christian Commonwealth; and 
least of all in one of which moral reformation is, or should be, so promi- 
nent among the chief ends of its, establishment. 


i 


CaLrrorNIA State Prison.—The prison premises embrace twenty acres 
of ground, but no wall encloses them and the prisoners, all work outside 
the prison-building. There are nearly 300 convicts, whose average age 
is said not to exceed 25 years—and the most reckless and abandoned 
specimens of criminal hardihood that could be collected from all nations, 
Every section of 8 or 10 prisoners is overseen by an armed guard. With- 
in the last six months there have been 60 escapes !—In these struggles to 
escape many of the prisoners have been killed and some of the guard have 
also been killed by the fugitives. The whole number of prisoners received 
since the prison was opened is 501, three-fifths of whom are foreigners.— 
Of the natives there are one or more from twenty-eight different States. 
New York having 47 representatives; Pennsylvania 24, and Massachu- 
setts, 23. Of the foreigners, Ireland supplies 39; England, 35; Germany, 
25; China, 11; and the residue represent twenty-seven continents, coun- 
tries, provinces or islands. 


— i 


Suip Loap or Convicts anp Pauprers.—The Belgian Government has 
lately shipped to our shores 12 convicts and 150 paupers. We under- 
stand this is a deliberate act of the government, it being considered on the 
whole cheaper to transport these rascals, beggars and vagrants to the 
United States at the expense of the royal treasury, than to provide for 
them at home. The authorities of New York (at which port the ship 
arrived) took prompt measures to arrest the twelve convicts, who are now 
waiting the disposition of the law. The miserable paupers will probably 
find their way to the Almshouse. 
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Wivows’ Biocx.—A citizen of Hartford has erected a block of copye- 
nient and comfortable houses for the occupation of wipows of respectable 
character, whose means of livelihood are narrow, and who find the rent 
of a suitable dwelling a very heavy item of their annual expenses. They 
will pay a nominal rent of $10, which most persons would prefer to occu- 
pying a house gratuitously. ; 


——— 


Larce Transactions Sarest.—A single paragraph in a daily paper of 
December 8th, records a fraud of $25,000 on the Market Bank of New 
York, by the receiving teller, who was arrested, and confessed the crime; 
another, on the Ocean Bank of the same city, to the amount of $60,000, 
by a teller; a third, on the Lake Shore Rail Road Company, by the em- 
bezzlement of $150,000, the proceeds of bonds belonging to the Company, 
the rogue having escaped; and a fourth, by means of forgery committed 
(as it is said) by a master-carpenter, and amounting to $40,000. Our 
horse-thieves and house-breakers must operate on a larger scale if they 
would escape the penalties of our excellent laws. 


a See 


Hovsgs or Reruce.—The Western House of Refuge in Pennsylvania was 
opened Dec. 7, with appropriate ceremonies, It is calculated to accom- 
modate 230 inmates, and cost a little over $120,000. 

A fire in the workshops of the new edifice for the white department of 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge occurred on Wednesday morning, Dee. 
19. The damage was covered by insurance, and the employment of the 
inmates suffers but a brief interruption. 


-- ~~ 


Strate Rerorm Scuoon ror Griris (Massachusetts.)—This important 
institution, which has been in contemplation for some time, is likely soon 
to be commenced. Commissioners appointed for the purpose are about to 
report a site, or plan of building, and a system of discipline. As it is 
the first institution of the kind in our country, (if not in the world,) we 
shall watch its progress with much interest. 


a eee 


Tur Poor or New Yorx.—A friend has sent us the Eleventh Annual 
Report of the New York Association for Improving the condition of the 
Poor, for the year 1854, which we hope to notice more fully hereafter. 


es 


Firr anp Escarr.—The workshops of the State Penitentiary of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond, were consumed December 7th. Loss estimated at 
$50,000. One convict only escaped. 
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